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CHAPTER X. 
TWO HOURS IN PARADISE. 


HE first scene of the Figlia was nearly over when Steven reached 
Her Majesty’s. As the box-keeper opened the door for him to 
enter, Katharine Fane, who was seated at the back part of the box, 
turned round and met him with a smile that set his heart at rest at 
once. He had been torturing himself as he drove to the theatre, 
with all manner of doubts as to the reception Miss Fane would give 
him, now that she had had time to think over his misconduct of 
last night. 

“You are later than I told you to be, Mr. Lawrence ;” this she 
said as Steven took the vacant chair at her side; “but Patti does 
not come on ’till the second scene, so you have not lost much. 
What a crowded house, is it not? To-night is the first time Patti 
has appeared since her illness, and there is to be a new ballet after 
the opera. Of course you know who that is in the royal box? 
Bella,” and she leaned forward and touched her sister’s arm, “ here 
is Mr. Lawrence.” 

Mrs. Dering turned and bowed with just decent civility to Ste- 
ven; Mr. Clarendon Whyte, who was at her side, lowered his eye- 
lids about as much as he had done on their first introduction; Dora 
Fane stretched out her hand and welcomed him with a whole roulade 
of little nods and smiles. “So good of you, Mr. Lawrence! such 
beautiful flowers!” holding up his bouquet to her lips, “How can 
I thank you enough for remembering me ?” 

“I—I must thank you for accepting them, Miss Fane!” said poor 
Steven. Had Dot been eighty, Steven’s tender regard for every- 
thing bearing a woman’s shape would have kept him from telling 
her that he had never remembered her at all. “I was only afraid 
I took a liberty in sending them.” And then he drew back, and 
with a feeling of perfectly childish disappointment, glanced at the 
‘ bouquet in Katharine Fane’s hand—the accustomed bouquet of rare 
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hot-house flowers that Lord Petres’ florist had orders to send to 
Hertford Street every evening during the season, 

“T was a little bit jealous about Dot’s bouquet, Mr. Lawrence,” 
she cried, with her ready knack of answering looks rather than 
words. ‘These are very beautiful in their way, but I am so passion- 
ately fond of all white flowers—stephantis most of all; I stole a 
bit, as you see,” bending her neck so that he could better see the 
flower in her hair, “and made Dot replace it as she could. You 
must not be angry with me, you know?” 

“ Angry!” said Steven, under his breath. Not another word; 
yet, when he had spoken, Katharine Fane felt that they had made 
a sudden, an enormous leap into intimacy ; and steadily, though her 
cheek kept its color, her pulse quickened. 

“Tere is Patti,” she whispered, leaning forward to catch a first 
glimpse of the little figure that was tripping across the stage to 
Sulpizio’s side, “and we must not speak atother word. Now mind, 
Mr. Lawrence, I expect you to be in raptures. Ah, how pretty she 
is looking—you dear little creature—look at her through the glasses 
and tell me if you ever saw such a beautiful face in your life.” 

Steven, as you may imagine, was supremely ignorant of the nature 
of opera glasses, and after one or two ineffectual attempts at using 
them declared boldly that he saw better with his own eyes. “ Im- 
> said Katharine, “they are the best glasses I ever used. 
You cannot have the focus right. Let me set them for you—so, 
Now isn’t she beautiful? Such eyes and such a mouth, and such 
goodness on all the dear little face!” 

“She is handsome,” said Steven, as he returned the glasses to 
Miss Fane’s hand, but without the slightest enthusiasm in his tone. 

“Handsome ! did you ever see any face more perfectly beautiful ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed I have, Miss Fane.” 

After which they were silent again; Katharine leaning back in 
her chair and listening, with seemingly rapt attention, to the music, 
and Steven drinking in by every sense the subtle, delicious intoxica- 
tion of her presence; the intoxication to which this fairy scene of 


possible,’ 


light and brilliancy, the stage, the audience, prima donna’s voice 
itself were to him but adjuncts! 
Neither then nor afterwards was Steven Lawrence anything but 


a very prosaic Kentish yeoman, as far as’expression went; neither 


through words, marble or color was thought or emotion of his des- 
tined, while he lived, to find artistic utterance. Yet, for this one 
evening, I say that a mysteriously-quickened soul passed into the 
commonplace “sheath of a man” and made him feel, for two hours 
or so, like a poet and an artist! He followed the story of the opera 
with Katharine’s help, and—simply carried away by stage virtues 
and stage passions, like a child—his heart fired at the image of 
Maria’s love for Tonio; at her agony of grief when she parts from 
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her humble soldier life, her outburst of honest nature when in the 
midst of her new-gotten wealth and station she sees Sulpizio, and 
the dear old “ rataplan ! ratapla!” burst, involuntarily as a bird’s 
song, from her lips. Eight or ten months ‘later Steven hi: appe ned to 
hear the Figlia del Reggimento, Mademoiselle Patti singing in it 
again, in Paris; and was just as alive as any other enlightened 
man would be to the stage tinsel of investing a camp-girl with all 
this love and faith, and generosity of heart. To-night he was a 
child, a poet, a lover—a believer in everything fair and noble in 
human nature; even human nature on the boards of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

“You are as enthusiastic as I meant you to be,” said Katharine, 
during one of the choruses of the second act. “ At first you would 
scarcely allow that Patti was good looking, and now you know you 
are utterly carried away—ready to throw yourself at her feet!” 

“T know that I am carried away,” answered Steven in his candid 
fashion; “carried away much further than my wisdom bids me go, 
but I know also that I have no wish to throw myself at the feet of 
any woman living, save one, and she is not Mademoiselle Patti!” 

Now, from a man whom she regarded as an equal, Katharine 
Fane would have held this speech to be either a stupid impertinence 
or a still more stupid declaration, and, for very certain, would have 
met it with an answer admirably blent of mockery, indifference and 
disdain. But after the charge Lord Petres had brought against her 
of cruelty, she felt it was impossible for her to treat any presump- 
tion, any folly of this poor Steven’s with undue severity, so did 
what was in truth more fatally cruel than the harshest rebuff she 
could have dealt him—blushed ever so little, and threw down her 
eyes, and then launghed—that gracious, low laugh that to Steven’s 
mind was such far sweeter music than any in Donizetti’s score. 

“You are very faithful to your absent love, Mr. Lawrence, that 
is all I can say! There are few men who would not be led away 
from their allegiance, for an hour at all events, by such a siren as 
Patti. Ah, when you have lived among us longer,” and she sighed, 
“you will forget all these primitive virtues you have learned be- 
yond the seas. To be faithful to any one thing or person long, 
would be poor policy for us men and women of the world!” And 
she broke off one of the costliest flowers in her bouquet and scattered 
it, absently, petal by petal, on her dress as she spoke. 

Her face, her attitude, her whole expression at this moment, 
was a picture destined never while he lived to fade from Steven’s 
memory. He saw her at a hundred future times when she looked 
every whit as fair as now; times when he loved her more passion- 
ately, perhaps; times when he hated, when he despised her! But 
never again did any image of her so sink in upon his heart as on 
this evening when, as I have said, he felt for once in his life with 
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an artist’s feeling and saw with an artist’s eyes. The pure-cut, 
blue-veined arm, showing bare from cloak or drapery against the 
crimson hangings of the box; the throat, white as fresh-hewn 
marble but instinct with warm life; the delicate line of profile; the 
parted lips; the careless hair; every smallest detail in that bright 
picture it was his misery (and his exceeding happiness) to retain 
within his memory, living, intact, as in this first moment when his 
senses—unconscious of all that they were storing for the future— 
received their register. 

“ Quite delightful to see your cousin looking so well pleased !” 
whispered Mr. Clarendon Whyte, with ironical emphasis, into Dot’s 
ear. “Ofcourse I don’t presume to understand Miss Fane’s fastidi- 
ous tastes, still, I should not have thought that that—er—prize- 
fighter sort of man, would have been likely to find favor in her 
sight.” 

“ Prize-fighter sort of man?” repeated Dot—poor little Dot! 
she was in an exeessively bad temper with Mr. Whyte, or she 
would never have ventured to mimic his peculiar charm of pronun- 
ciation. “I may be stupid, but I don’t in the least see tne point. 
Mr. Lawrence is one of the handsomest people I ever saw—so sun- 
burnt and manly-looking, and excellent features as well. Mr. 
Lawrence, I hope you are not very much bored by all this music 
we are making you listen to?” 

And Dot turned pointedly away from Mr. Clarendon Whyte, and 
until Patti’s entrance silenced the house again, continued to give 
Steven the prettiest smiles and most coquettish glances and whis- 
pers of which she was capable. Dot exercising all her little Pari- 
sian charms upon the poor backwoodsman, and Katharine Fane 
friendly and gracious, at his side! Had Steven been anything but 
the plain, single-hearted fellow that he was, some degree of vanity 
could scarcely have failed to be called forth in him by such a posi- 
tion, and vanity once set in action, would probably have gone far 
to save him. But unhappily for himself, the passion, the madness 
that already filled Steven Lawrence’s breast, was too thoroughly 
genuine to admit of any smaller feeling having place there. A 
man whose ambition is seriously set on grasping a crown is not 
likely to be turned aside by any paltry or personal temptations 
that beset him on the road. 

When the sorrows of the charming little Figlia were just attain- 
ing the climax which dramatic art requires the sorrows of all 
heroines to attain ten minutes before the curtain falls upon their 
final happiness—Steven at the summit of his Fool’s Paradise—the 
door of the box opened, and a man’s figure glided quietly into the 
chair, still unoccupied, behind Katharine. 

“Captain Gordon!” she whispered, turning round to the new- 
comer with a smile that made Steven’s heart sink to zero. “Captain 
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Gordon, exactly in time, of course, to be too late! Why have you 
not been to see me all thisage? What has become of you? Have 
you been out of town, or only lazy, as usual, and did you know 
that I was to be here to-night ?” 

“T have been out of town, Miss Fane, and lazy also, as usual, and 
I knew that you were to be here to-night. Is it likely I should 
have come unless I had known it? Petres has persuaded me to go 
to Paris with him to-morrow, and told me where you were to be 
found; so I just came in for two or three minutes to wish you 
good-by.” 

Captain Gordon was a man somewhat under forty years of age, 
with a slow, melancholy way of speaking, a manner indolent almost 
to effeminacy, blonde hair and beard, already thickly sprinkled with 
white, and a face that, without being handsome, had something 
beautiful in the excessive serenity and goodness of its expression. 
“ Un veritable téte de Jésus,” poor Gavarni said of George Gordon 
when he saw him once from the window of his sick room in Paris. 

“Just the sort of man to please these women of the world!” 
thought Steven, taking a thoroughly unfavorable and thoroughly 
unjust measurement of him in one cold look. “A smooth-tongued, 
fair-skinned old dandy, with the pretty manners of a girl, and all 
the graces his London tailor can put upon him! What chance 
should a rough-handed, sun-burnt savage like me have among them 
all?” 

And he turned away, trying his utmost to look interested in the 
fate of the lovers on the stage, and indifferent to everything else ; 
but hearing with preternatural accuracy every word of the friendly 
farewells, and little commissions for Paris, and commands to be 
back very soon, and bring Lord Petres back, too, that it was Miss 
Fane’s pleasure to whisper into the “old dandy’s” ear during the 
five or six minutes that he remained in the box. 

Had Steven known a little better what manner of man that old 
dandy was, I think, even with all his newly-awakened faculties for 
self-torture, he would have found it hard to be jealous of Katharine 
Fane’s friendship for him. Katharine, who had never a word to 
say to carpet-knights of the order of Mr, Clarendon Whyte, was 
weak exceedingly in her devotion to all genuine hardihood or 
personal bravery in men. Her veneration for the highest intellect 
in Europe was second—could you have got her to confess the 
absolute truth—to what she felt for Garibaldi or for General 
Havelock; and of all the men she had ever personally known, 
George Gordon seemed in her eyes the bravest. “Other men go 
into battles,” she would say, “ because secondary motives call them 
there. It is their profession only, or their duty.” (This is Kath- 
arine’s morality, not mine.) “George Gordon seeks danger because 
he likes danger. No man would go about on battie-fields as he 
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does, helping the wounded on both sides, with only a silk umbrella 
over his head, unless he had a lion’s heart—and I love him for it!” 
And George Gordon, quite aware of the state of her affections, had 
long ago, in Lord Petres’ presence, pledged himself seriously to re- 
turn them in the event of his friend’s death before his own. His 
love of running about on battle-fields had more than once cost the 
“old dandy” dear. At Solferino—the weather being hot—he 
managed to hire a caléche, in which he leisurely drove himself 
about just outside the French lines, and falling into the hands of 
the Austrians, was on the point of being shot as a spy, when an 
officer who had known him in Vienna, declared him to be English 
and a lunatic, and so saved his life. In the Danish war he and a 
friend of the same tastes went regularly through the campaign, and 
at Dybbol, while indifferently succoring wounded Danes and 
Prussians alike, George Gordon got hit by a spent ball in the leg 
and lamed for life. During the four visits that he paid to America 
during the war, his hair-breadth escapes, by land and sea, would 
have made a much thicker volume than that of many professional 
heroes, could he have been induced to write them. It was im- 
possikle for any one who really knew the man, to accuse George 
Gordon of affectation or self-glory in his amateur pursuit of danger. 
Except to the three or four men with whom he was on terms of in- 
timacy, he never spoke of what he had been doing at all; his own 
brother first knew of his being in the thick of the Danish fighting 
through seeing his conduct at Dybbél mentioned in the correspond- 
ent’s letter of the “Times.” When he was a youngster, his father, 
an Ayrshire country gentleman, bought him a commission in the 
Guards, and by five-and-twenty George Gordon had drank to the 
dregs of the cup of ordinary London ball-room dissipation, and 
grown sick of it. So he exchanged into a line regiment then 
starting for the Crimea, fought steadily through the whole of the 
tussian war, and at the conclusion of the peace (forced upon us by 
the French, he always said), sent in his papers in disgust and left 
the service. From that time till the present, his life had been 
spent in dawdling about the West End during the season, yachting 
or shooting a little in Autumn, and, as Katharine said, “helping 
the wounded on battle-fields, with a silk umbrella over his head,” 
whenever any fighting happened to be going on about the world. 
Ball-going young ladies called him cynical, because he was in- 
different to balls and to their society ; but ball-going young ladies, 
for once, were faulty in their deductions. See George Gordon with 
children; see the abject slavery to which any human being from 
the age of two to ten could at once reduce him, and say whether it 
was possible such a man could be a cynic! He belonged simply, 
as far as social ethics went, to the broad school.of middle-aged 
Bond Street philosophers (I fear not a decreasing school), who, in 
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their gilded youth, have learned to regard young ladies as a species 
of animated doll, expensive in its tastes, unprofitable as a com- 
panion, and who, after five or six-and-thirty, think scarcely more 
about them than men of twenty of tops and marbles. 

With Katharine Fane alone, out of all the young women of his 
acquaintance—Katharine who, through some strange inconsistency 
of nature, was full of soft, feminine grace, yet not frivolous, 
beautiful, yet alive to a great many interests in human life beside 
her beauty and her dress—would George Gordon, of his own free 
will, 4pend more than a quarter of an hour at a time; and with her 
he was always the most charming—the most constant of friends. 
People of the world—with the world’s accustomed gross unbelief 
in such friendships, had for a long time insisted that Captain Gor- 
don must be ene of Miss Fane’s rejected suitors, but that the girl 
was too subtle—think of Lord Petres’ wretched state of health, 
and his acknowledged distaste for marriage, and George Gordon an 
elder son !—to let him go. But as George Gordon was a man who 
for very many years had cared nothing for what was said of him, 
and as Lord Petres not only continued to live, but to show every 
sign of fidelity to Miss Fane, the intimacy had just gone on until 
the world had ceased even to fear that no good would come of it. 

To say that Katharine Fane was not secretly flattered by the 
chivalrous devotion George Gordon gave to her, and to her only; 
to say that no little feminine intentional art of her’s ever reminded 
him that he was only a man—left unscathed on sufferance, and she 
a young and beautiful woman who might be victor if she chose, 
would be to say that Katharine was not Katharine. In her friend- 
ship, honest and large hearted though she was, Katharine Fane 
could no more help wishing to be a little more than liked than the 
great Queen could help wishing her courtiers to bow to the soft 
hand of Elizabeth Tudor, the woman, rather than the wisdom and 
majesty of Elizabeth the Princess, What wonder that Steven, too 
ignorant to discriminate between the finer shades of friendship, flir- 
tation and love making, should feel his heart grow sick as he 
watched them together. Those pleasant laughs, those low whispers, 
those full, soft glances; every trick of manner that in his folly he 
had considered as something belonging to himself alone, were ac- 
corded just as freely, he saw, to this man with the faded dandy-face 
as they had been to him; as freely as they would be accorded to 
Lord Petres; to the next man she spoke to; to every body weak 
enough to be led astray by them. And five minutes ago he 
had been ready to tell her that he worshipped her; to throw him- 
self on her pity. Her pity. The tender merey of a woman of the 
world like this! 

As Captain Gordon left the box, and while Steven was getting 
all the wisdom he could out of his own reflections, and remembering 
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Klaus’ story and Lord Petres’ warning, and everything else 
most disagreeable to remember, the curtain slowly fell on the 
Figlia and Tonio, and the old sergeant and the grand Marchesa, all 
holding each other’s hnads, and stepping backwards, and bowing 
and smiling, as happy, newly reconciled relations do—on the stage. 
And with grim satisfaction Steven realized to himself what a ridic- 
ulous gew-gaw piece of trumpery an opera was. These gesticulat- 
ing foreign men and women singing out their loves and serrows to 
the other men and women—actors equally with themselves—who 
sat round in their boxes and listened. The curtain dowh, the 
prima donna was recalled ; twice, three times ; and then began one 
of the usual Patti scenes. Men in the stalls clapping as if they 
were frenzied, women standing up in the boxes and throwing their 
bouquets on the stage, on the orchestra—anywhere ; Mrs. Dering 
and the Miss Fanes—even Mr. Clarendon Whyte, sharing in the 
general excitement. 

“ Applaud, Mr. Lawrence, applaud!” cried Katharine. “How 
can you be so cold? The first time she has appeared since her ill- 
ness—and look ah, do look how the princes are clapping !” 

But Steven was not in a humor to clap his hands together be- 
cause he was bid; and even the example of princes failed to arouse 
him into enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER XI. 


TRANSFORMATION SCENES, 


“ Jxatous!” thought Katharine, glancing round, when the house 
had grown quiet again, at Steven’s moody face. “Jealous, and not 
a perfect temper—ah, you poor, big Steven, what a life is before 
you! How good it would be, for once, to see Lord Petres look like 
that! Can a man care much for one, I wonder, without being made 
miserable sometimes ? Could Lord Petres be made miserable by 
anything except east wind and the doctors? Mr. Lawrence?” very 
softly. 

No answer. 

“Mr. Lawrence?” rather louder. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Fane.” 

“How did you enjoy that last scene of the opera?” 

“Excessively, of course.” 

“You did not,” thought Katharine, and you shall tell me so 
before long. “Ah, you are a convert at last, then! You confess 
that the little Figlia is perfectly charming ?” 

“She is a perfectly good actress,” said Steven—more morosely 
than any man had ever spoken to Katharine Fane before. “On or 
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off the stage, that, I am told, is the great secret of all women’s 
charms.” 

“Mr. Lawrence, please don’t be cynical,” said Katharine, with 
thorough good humor. “If you knew how pleasant it would be to 
me to meet with some one who would always give his own fresh 
opinions, not the worn-out opinions of the rest of this worn-out 
world !” 

“ You would not like such an one long,I guess,” said Steven, 
bluntly. “No man who spoke the whole truth would be fit for— 


“ An artificial, silly, fine lady like me!” interrupted Katharine. 
“Very well, then, I have only one thing to ask of you—try. As 
long as we know each other—and I hope that will be a very long 
time—speak the truth to me, and see if I ever dislike it. Now, will 
you?” 

“Is the compact to be a mutual one?” asked Steven, wondering, 
as he spoke, at his own audacity. 

“Mutual? yes, to be sure—if it is in my power to make it so!” 
cried Katharine, with hearty readiness; though it will be a more 
difficult part for me to play than for you, I suspect, Mr. Lawrence. 
However, I will do my best, and probably, like most other things, 
the habit of truth telling can be acquired by practice. Now do 
you—speaking under our new compact—think that the chief secret 
of a woman’s charm is that she shall be unreal, a thorough actress, 
as you said just now ?” 

“T only repeated what I have been told, Miss Fane,” said Steven, 
“T speak on the authority of a person much better informed in 
such matters than myself.” 

“ Ah, I understand. Lord Petres has been inoculating you with 
some of his horrible French heresies. Give me your own opinion, 
please. I know those of Lord Petres—on all subjects—by heart.” 

“ Miss Fane, the subject is above me, altogether. I am a bar- 
barian—in the darkest ignorance respecting everything, except, per- 
haps, bears and panthers.” 

“But you did thoroughly enjoy that bit of Patti’s acting in the 
last scene ?” 

Steven was‘silent. 

“Why won’t you tell me, Mr. Lawrence? I really wish to hear 
your first frank impressions of everythiag.” ; 

“Well, then, as you force me to speak,” and Steven looked at her 
steadily, “I don’t believe I heard a note of the music in that last 
scene at all; my enjoyment in it and in everything else was spoilt, 
Don’t you know this just as well as I can tell it you?” 

With a man so uncompromisingly sincere as Steven, the most re- 
fined coquette, the most finished woman of the’ world, would have 
found it hard to hold her ground with plain truth-telling once ad- 
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mitted between them. Katharine’s eyes sunk. “I was so sorry to 
find Captain Gordon was going out of town. I should have liked 
to introduce him to you. Iam sure you would get on well together.” 

“T think not, Miss Fane—if Captain Gordon is the gentleman 
to whom you were talking just now. These fine London dandies 
are not at all in my way.” 

“Dandies! Oh, I like that. George Gordon is about as much a 
dandy as Lord Petres, and I hear that you and he have already 
become fast friends.” 

“Lord Petres was very kind to me to-day,” said Steven, quickly. 
“T am not so ignorant as to think that a man of Lord Petres’ rank 
and fortune could ever be my friend.” 

All the fine generosity of Kathdarine’s heart—the one quality 
unspoiled in her by worldly contact—was stirred by his tone. 
“Difference in rank! Mr. Lawrence, have you come back from 
America with the old-fashioned idea that English people do nothing, 
at this age of the world, but bow down before the golden calf of 
birth and station? Why, Lord Petres himself says that the hours 
of aristocratic principle are numbered, In another twenty years, 
if we go on as we are doing now, the only possible aristocracy will 
be that of labor. The rulers of the world will be its workmen.” 

“That is very well for Lard Petres, in his position, to say,” 
answered Steven, quietly, “and very gracious for you, in your 
position, to repeat. But we live now, not twenty years hence, and 
I, for one, have not the slightest wish to alter facts as they stand. 
Lord Petres is a rich man and a gentleman. I am a small farmer 
whose bread must be earned by the work of my own right hand. 
Lord Petres may patronize me. He could never make me his 
friend—nor should I wish it.” 

Until now, every feeling of Katharine Fane’s for Steven had been 
largely mixed with pity. She pitied him for his honesty; for the 
mistake that had brought him among them at all; for his prospects 
of becoming Dot’s husband! more than all, she pitied (while she 
liked him better) for his Quixotic, hopeless adoration for herself. 
In this moment she first distinctly recognized that her new play- 
thing was a man, and her heart went out to him. 

“You are proud, Mr, Lawrence, and I like you better for being 
so. Some day when you have got really to know us all, I think 
you will rec ‘kon Lord Petres and George Gordon—me, too, I hope— 
among your friends. George Gordon is one of my firmest allies, 
He is not, any more than Lord Petres, what is called a ladies’ man, 
generally, but I am afraid I don’t get on with ladies’ men. All my 
greatest friends, until now, have been men of the age of Lord 
Petres—old men Dot and Bella call them—who have given up balls 
and young ladies’ Society a quarter of a century ago. ‘Fine Lon- 
don dandies!’” and she gave a glance at Mr. Clarendon Whyte, 
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“are no more in my way than in yours, However we differ in some 
things, there at least is a bond of sympathy between us from the 
commencement.” 

So she charmed his jealousy away; so, in spite of himself, she 
made him feel that he was to be regarded as one of her friends—a 
friend on a like footing, on a like equality with the rest. 

“We shall return home very soon now,” she went on as Steven 
remained silent ; “to-morrow, if I can possibly induce Dot to go— 
I have had enough of London for this season—and then I hope you 
will get to know us better. We shall expect to see a great deal of 
you at the Dene.” 

*“ And you advise me to come there?” said Steven. “Remember 
that you have promised to tell me the plain truth in everything! 
You are good enough to call yourself my friend, and you advise me 
to come often to your house ? ” 

“T do indeed, Mr. Lawrence. I know that the squire and mamma 
will be glad to see you, and Dot, too, of course, and—” 

The curtain rose upon the first scene of the afterpiece and 
Katharine—it was balm hereafter to her conscience to remember !— 
left the sentence unfinished. 

“Oh, isn’t that lovely ?” cried Dot, jumping up, or rather down, 
upon her feet. A sensational tableau—in which stage dresses were 
to be seen at their best upon the ladies of the ballet, and under the 
glare of electric light—was the only portion of dramatic art that 
appealed with real force to Dot’s sympathies. “Do you see 
Mademoiselle Fleuri, Kate? How well she looks in light hair! 
Mr. Whyte, is little Fleuri’s hair her own, dyed, or false? I always 
wish so I could see these people close, to know how they make up!” 

“ Mademoiselle Fleuri’s hair is as much her own as any thing 
purchased at an extravagantly high price can be,” said Mr. Whyte, 
with a feeble smile at his own reproduction of this oldest of all 
poor jokes, “It’s the dearest color in the world—only one shop in 
Paris supplies it—real blonde cendrée. I can ascertain for you the 
exact price of the whole coiffure, if you like.” 

“Price! Why, do you think I want to imitate persons of that 
kind ?” cried Dot, indignantly. “I should have thought wearing 
my hair four inches long, as I do, would prevent people at least 
from suspecting me of anything false—which I detest! Oh, Katha- 
rine, look at the mauve and silver group—made long, I declare, 
those would be exquisite ball dresses—and the court ladies and the 
pages! I could think myself in Paris again. This is the best 
thing I ever saw before in England !” 

The afterpiece was one of those mixed representations, half bal- 
let, half féerie, wholly “sensation,” which London managers have 
of late begun so liberally to import from Paris. A representatjon 
making no particular attempt at the imitation of nature; striving 
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little after grace; nothing whatever after the awakening of any 
save “sensational” emotion in the minds of the spectators. An 
affair altogether of lime lights and transformations and scores of 
well-favored young women, lightly clad in tissue dresses, but which 
held a refined and educated audience in rapt attention from the 
moment the curtain rose until it fell! Miss Fane and Mrs. Dering 
were quite as genuine in their admiration of it all as Dot. “Is it 
not wonderfully got up, Mr. Lawrence?” said Katharine, as Mad- 
emoiselle Fleuri, after a succession of “daring flights ” and breath- 
less pirouettes, was receiving the enthusiastic applause of the stalls 
and a shower of bouquets more liberal even than had been accorded 
to Patti. “Is not little Fleuri’s dancing good, and the effect of the 
whole scene admirable ? ” 

“J don’t know whether the dancing is called ‘ good,’ ” answered 
Steven, “I believe I have seen the gipsy dancers throw their feet 
as high in the streets of Mexico. Of the general effect of the scene 
I think I had better give no opinion.” 

“Yes, please do. I should like to hear how these theatrical effects 
strike people who are unused to them.” 

“Well, then, Miss Fane, I should say the effect—for what it aims 
at !—is perfect ; but I am pained to see you here. It is not, to my 
mind, a fitting or decorous scene for a woman to witness.” 

A blush of angry surprise colored Katharine’s face to the tem- 
ples. “So much for giving wild Indians the liberty to express 
their savage instincts!” she thought. “I don’t know what you 
mean, Mr. Lawrence, by ‘not a fitting scene.’ Would I, would my 
sister, would any of us be here if it was not perfectly befitting ? 
You forget yourself a little, I think.” 

“T remember I was ordered to speak the truth,” said Steven, 
humbly, “and I see that I have offended you. But what is said is 
said. I spoke only what I meant.” 

Miss Fane looked away from him without answering a syllable ;, 
looked away with an expression of cold dignity which, three min- 
utes ago, Steven would have sworn that soft face was incapable of 
wearing ; and so the ballet went on. More “ daring flights;” more 
fairies dressed in rose-bud wreaths and silver wings; more electric 
light ; more golden showers. Steven sat it all out in silent misery. 
That he had, by his gross, plain speaking, irrevocably offended Miss 
Fane was certain; yet for his life he could not have brought 
himself to soften away or apologize for that which he had said. 
Brought up as a boy in austerest, dissenting horror of theatres, 
cards and dancing, Steven, when he found himself his own master 
at eighteen, had, as a matter of course, become a frequenter of 
every theatre and gambling house which the California towns 
offered to him. His temperament (the old temperament of the 
Lawrences, pur’ sang) was essentially, and in spite of all hereditary 
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or acquired beliefs, a pleasure-loving one ; his capacity for resisting 
temptation of all kinds small; his eagerness for present enjoyment 
far stronger than his dread of future retribution. And still, no un- 
common anomaly in characters like his, the prejudices of his early 
years had remained unshaken long after principle, as applied to his 
own life, had succumbed. The old, puritanical view of theatres 
being the outworks of the Evil One had never been stronger in his 
heart than at this moment. Mademoiselle Fleuri, and the attendant 
crowd of nymphs and fairies and pages, belonged, he thought, to 
precisely the same class as the gipsy dancers of the Mexican streets ; 
and for eyes as honest as Katharine’s to look calmly on at their evo- 
lutions was sacrilege! He was too uneducated to know that refined 
people regard a ballet altogether from an esthetic point of view; 
too narrow-minded to remember that what was of the earth to him 
might, to more highly cultivated eyes and consciences, be pure. 
He felt only—as one may imagine a solitary Mohammedan would 
feel on finding himself among European ladies in a ball-room—that 
he was assisting at a scene of gross, unveiled indecorum, yet one 
in which he alone out of all the assembled company saw or imag- 
ined any evil. 

Suddenly, just as the ballet was closing in a flood of rose-colored 
light, Katharine turned to him again. ‘Mr. Lawrence,” she said, 
sweetly, “forgive me for speaking as I did! I have been trying 
during the last quarter of an hour to see things as you—fresh from 
the bears and panthers—must see them, and at last I have brought 
myself to feel how natural it was that you should speak as you did. 
Now, I like a good ballet, and I don’t, and never shall, see the 
slightest harm in it—but then I don’t know that I ever see harm in 
anything. You do. These little differences of opinion will give 
us the more to talk about. Will you put on my cloak for me?” 

She rose, and Steven took a voluminous, soft fabric of white cash- 
mere, silk and swansdown from the back of her chair and began to 
turn it round and round—whichever side he turned it finding that 
it ‘grew more hopelessly unlike a cloak in his grasp. Katharine was 
accustomed to the attentions of men who knew as much about cash- 
mere and swansdown as she did herself, and something in the yeo- 
man’s ignorance pleased her—I suppose by force of contrast. 

“Let me help you out of all that labyrinth!” she whispered, 
looking up with a smile jnto his embarrassed face as she took the 
cloak from him. “These tassels you see, are supposed to repre- 
sent a hood, made so that it cannot by possibility be drawn over 
any human head—now if you would try once more ?” 

And then, Steven with reverential hands having put the cloak 
round her shoulders, she took his arm, in spite of a look from Mrs, 
Dering, and led the way out of the box. 

The lobbies of the theatre were densely crowded that night. 
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Dukes, earls and commoners—half London had followed in the 
wake of royalty to see Mademoiselle Fleuri in the new ballet; and 
before a minute had passed, Steven and Katharine found themselves 
cut off from the rest of the party. 

“T see some one has picked up Dora,” said Katharine, looking 
back across her shoulder, “and Bella is with Mr. White, so we are 
all right. I never feel easy about Dora ina crowd until a pretty 
strong arm protects her—the poor little Dot might so easily be 
knocked down and trodden to pieces, Please forgive me, Mr. 
Lawrence?” this as a great wave of people from the upper stair- 
case made her cling closer to Steven’s arm. “I wonder whether you 
will ever forget the peine forte et dure you have been put through 
this evening ?” 

“T shall remember none of the foreign languages they sang in,” 
answered Steven ; upon whom, as you have seen, French quotations 
were lost. “I shall remember being with you, and your toleration 
of my stupidity, always. To-night has been to me like the begin- 
ning of a new life, Miss Fane.” 


A good many of Katharine’s friends came across her on the way out, 
and all of them—I speak of her female friends—looked, with more 
attention than Londen people usually bestow on unknown men, at 
Steven’s handsome face, towering a good head and shoulders above 
the common crowd. It had not hitherto been Katharine’s fate to 
be brought into contact with men of whose natural or physical en- 
dowments she could feel proud. Her father, whom she could just 
remember, was small and delicate; her step-father, Mr. Hilliard, 
measured about five feet five in his shooting boots; Lord Petres 
was half a head shorter than herself; and it was with a feeling of 
weakness, of dependence absolutely new to her experience that she 
ching to Steven’s stout arm and let him pilot and support her 
through the crowd. The existence of those qualities by which 
Steven Lawrence had been known among his rough mates in the 
American woods, his hardihood, his strength, his nerve, seemed 
revealed to the girl, as if by instinct, in this moment; when the 
only difficulties the poor fellow had to overcome were the clinging 
laces and training draperies of an avalanche of fine ladies! and all 
the men whom she had known hitherto were dwarfed as she men- 
tally placed them at Steven’s side. 

“Dot will have a strong arm to uphold her,” she thought; “ yes, 
and a warm heart to love her when—when all this present folly is 
past, and I am forgotten!” and she sighed. 

Steven turned and saw that she was looking tired and pale. 
“Miss Fane, you are ill,” he whispered, tenderly. “Let me make 
a road for you—I can in an instant if you wish it—and get you into 
the air? You look faint.” 


”? 
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But Katharine laughed and declared herself strong enough to 
bear another hour, if there was need, of her position. “If you 
only knew what we have to go through at London parties,” she 
said, “ you would not accuse me of fainting in a crowd like this. 
I have stood, more cruelly trampled upon and crushed than we are 
now, on a staircase for two hours together at an At Home, and 
called it pleasure afterward. Ah, my stephantis!” They had 
reached the outer vestibule, and were within a yard or two of their 
own party again. “My poor little bit of stephantis is falling — 
and I can’t even raise a hand to save it!” 

And as she spoke her flower, the only part of Steven’s gift that 
had reached her, fell—to be trodden, of course, into atoms by the 
crowd. 

“The best place for it!” said *teven, with a sudden, bitter recol- 
lection of Lord Petres’ warning. “The best place for it”—hut 
there was a kind of question in his voice. “The gift reminds the 
giver of his place!” 

Katharine Fane was silent. 


CHAPTER XII. 


DOT’S BEAU IDEAL. 


“T ruHink if you do marry him that‘ you will be fortunate, Dot. 
I think any woman would be fortunate who married Steven Law- 
rence. Whatever his shortcomings in birth or fortune, or outward 
polish, he isa man. You would never have to blush for him!” 


“ ("est sélon,” answered Dot, sharply. “In his place, among 
ploughed fields and turnips, I am quite ready to allow Steven Law- 
rence may have his merits. In a drawing-room I should blush for 
him every ten minutes—if, that is to say, which is very unlikely, I 
ever became Mr. Steven Lawrence’s wife.” 

The rouge and the gold-dust were gone; the little baby-curls 
pinned tightly back from the temples; the pink silk was replaced 
by a plain cambric wrapper; and the little shining fairy of the opera 
had turned into a very old fairy indeed, as she stood before the fire 
in Katharine’s room, talking into the small hours, as her custom 
was, over the events of the day. Katharine looked at her with a 
profound feeling of pity as she spoke. To a girl in the flush of her 
youth and beauty no sight is more pathetic than that of an unmar- 
ried woman, eight or ten years older than herself—eight or ten 
years, all the fair Summer that lies so full of promise before her, 
wasted! and the great prize, the prize which is to make up for lost 
youth and beauty—for vanished conquests, and slaves that are 
slaves no longer—unattained. 

“Tf you despise Steven Lawrence and his suit now, you may 
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repent it some day, Dora. Balls and operas, and gentlemen like 
Mr. Clarendon Whyte, are very well for a certain time, but— ” 

“But Dora Fane is within a few months of thirty,” interrupted 
Dora, bitterly, “and having missed all better chances in her youth, 
must marry the first decent man who offers to her, or be a poor de- 
pendant for life. You need not be afraid of that, Katharine! I 
would fifty times sooner go on the stage, when you marry, than 
have to live upon my relations any longer—indeed, [ am not sure 
I wouldn’t rather do it than marry a man like Steven Lawrence. 
The disgrace to Bella would be greater,” cried Dot, with a flash of 
the eyes, “and I should be more amused myself. I like the stage 
and everything belonging to it, and I loathe the country and every- 
thing belonging to it—yeomen especially.” 

And genuine tears came into Dora Fane’s eyes as she stood and 
stared disconsolately at the fire. “Mein a farm-house!” she broke 
out, as Katharine kept silent. “Me going toa disgusting meeting- 
house! Me, with my delicate chest, on that bleak Kent coast from 
one year’s end to the other. I wish I was dead. I wish I had been 
left among the people who suited me in Paris. What do I care for 
the good name of all the Fanes or Hilliards who ever lived? What 
benefit: will my old family ever be to me, I should like to know?” 

* None at all, my dear Dora,” answered Katharine, kindly. The 
happiness of your own future life is all I care about, and I do think 
you would be happier married and living quietly in a home of your 
own now—yes, even if that home was a Kentish farm. The meet- 
ing-house you need not go to, unless you choose, and I don’t see 
how Ashcot can be much bleaker than the Dene, where you have 
lived in very tolerable health for the last fifteen years of your life.” 

“ And I,” said Dot, “think that you are altogether mistaken, I 
am not one of those women whose ideas of happiness are marriage, 
marriage, and again marriage! If I marry a man I don’t like, I 
shall be miserable, and make him miserable too. Marriage without 
love—although you do call me half French—is a crime in my eyes,” 
said Dot, loftily. 

“T am glad fo hear you speak so, Dot,” was Katharine’s answer. 
“When you wrote to Mr. Lawrence, when I received him here on 
his arrival, I certainly thought you were prepared to like him. You 
do not, it seems. The matter is at an end.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t take me up so, Katharine. I’m not clever 
like you—and I can’t argue, and I’m sure, Kate, you are the last 
person who ought to be hard on any one for being changeable! I 
don’t at all wish to give up poor Steven Lawrence, if I was sure of 
his intentions, and I can’t help liking people who are unworthy, and 
—and I have been very badly treated!” cried Dot, dissolving in 
earnest now. “You may talk of French women as you like; I 
don’t think any French woman could flirt more than Arabella does, 
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If she calls it high principled I do not! Why doesn’t she look 
after her children? Why doesn’t she let the poor, dear old general 
have a home by his own fireside? Tell me that, Katharine!” 

“The poor old general prefers his club, as you know very well, 
Dot; and Bella, far from neglecting her children, is devoted to them. 
I think her an admirable wife,” said Katharine, warmly. “There 
are few women as handsome and as much sought after as Belia, of 
whom the world speaks so well. As to flirtation—I hate even to 
hear the word applied to a married woman at all!” 

“You may hate the word, but Bella does not hate the thing!” 
cried Dot, firing up more and more. “I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings, Kate, but I will say that if there is one quality I despise 
more than another in a woman, it is hypocrisy, and Bella has be- 
haved with cruel—yes, cruel hypocrisy as regards Clarendon Whyte. 
When he first used to come to this house, did he, or did he not, like 
me best, Katharine? I ask you frankly.” 

“T should say Clarendon Whyte never liked anything living, ex- 
cept himself,” answered Katharine. “His heart seems to me to be 
just as empty as his head, You are not—” and she laid her hand 
kindly on her cousin’s—“ Dora, it is not possible that you: care 
really for such a man?” 

“Tt matters little whether I do or not,” said Dot. “To-night— 
well, Kate, you never betray anything, and I don’t mind telling 
you the truth—to-night I did believe that he was going to speak. 
Something he said last night gave me the right to think so—and, 
of course, if he had, there would have been nothing of dishonor, 
as things stand now between me and Mr. Lawrence, in my accepting 
him? I’ve been very uncertain of late, and I tried to keep—I mean 
I did not want to give absolute discouragement to anybody. You 
understand ? ” 

Katharine nodded shortly. 

“And now, to-night, you saw Bella’s conduct! talking to him 
the whole evening! turning his brain—” Katharine’s eyes looked 
an interjection—“ as she can, in her quiet manner, when she chooses, 
and of course I am further from him than ever! Do you call it 
honor, Katharine? I-won’t use the word you dislike to hear 
applied to your sister—I simply ask this: Do you call it honor?” 

“If I could hear Bella’s account of it, I should probably call the 
whole thing sheer absurdity,” said Katharine, coolly. “ As if Bella 
would stoop to any small meanness! as if Bella could care, except 
as an escort to and from her carriage, for a man like Mr. Whyte! 
He happened to murmur rather more about himself and about his 
conquests into her ear than into yours to-night, Dot, and you are 
weak enough to be angry. If it was otherwise—if I could believe 
for a moment that you ever had a serious thought of marrying 
Clarendon Whyte, and that Bella, directly or indirectly, kept you 
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from doing so, I say that you should thank her as the best friend 
you have. In the first place, as you know, Mr. Whyte is poor, 
and poverty, for the wife of a man like that, would be simple and 
utter misery—” 

“Yet you advise me to marry Steven Lawrence ?” 

“Indeed I do not, Dora. After what you have been saying, I 
should be very sorry to advise you to marry any one. Steven Law- 
rence’s fortune, humble as it is, might with his habits enable him 
to keep his wife in comfort. Mr. Whyte’s fortune, with his habits, 
would, I should think, ensure to Ais wife—starvation! So much I 
do say.” 

“You have grand ideas, Kate. You forget that every one can- 
not marry men like Lord Petres. If—it Clarendon Whyte had 
asked me,” cried poor little Dot, sadly, “I would have married him 
and done the best I could. I like him, allez/ He has brains 
enough for me. You know I don’t care for the way any of your 
friends talk. I never pretend to be clever. Even Steven Lawrence, 
though I dare say he can hardly read and write, bores me—I sup- 
pose because he is intelligent. I hate intelligence. I hate to hear 
about those horrid tropical beasts and plants just as I should hate 
to have to go to the British Museum and look at them; and it’s all 
acting when I pretend to be interested in such things!” 

“ And what do you care heartily for, Dot, dear?” I have often 
wished to know.” 

“T care for Clarendon Whyte’s conversation, Katharine. He talks 
of things that are really interesting.” 

“Of himself, that is to say, Dot? For one evening of my life, 
very long ago, I brought myself to listen to Clarendon Whyte’s 
conversation, and, in as far as that distressing impediment of speech 
of his allowed me to follow him, I found that all his dark hints and 
little fragments of narrative told one story: the number of his 
conquests and the quantity of peace of mind that he had wrecked—” 

“Well, and if it was true?” interrupted Dora. “Can a man 
help being handsome and gifted with that sort of fatal influence, I 
should like to know ?” 

“True or false, Dot, I think an honest man would keep perfect 
silence on such a theme! To boast, even mentioning no names, of 
such conquests, seems to me untrue to all our English ideas of man- 
liness. For a girl, talking among girls, to make much of her little 
ball-room triumphs, may pass—though I should not think over- 
highly of one who did. For aman to seek the reputation which 
that man seeks, he must be—a Mr. Clarendon Whyte! I can say 
nothing stronger.” 

“ But still, you see, I like him!” said poor Dot, with unanswera- 
ble logic. “I haven’t your views of Englishmen and English 
honor. You say sometimes Clarendon Whyte is like the hero of a 
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bad French novel: I dare say he is, and I dare say that is why he 
suits me. I haven’t the Fane nature—there is the truth. Your 
beau ideal of happiness is to spend six weeks of the year in Lon- 
don, and the remainder at a country house, among wet fields, with 
dogs and guns and hunters. Mine is a little apartment on the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, if you will! but in Paris; and never to stir out of 
Paris "till I die.” 

“ And Clarendon Whyte for a companion?” 

“Clarendon Whyte, or some one else of his low intellectual 
standard! some one at least who would like what I liked, and 
always be well-dressed and distinguished-looking when we hap- 
pened to go out together, and never want to come back to England. 
You think me a greater fool than I am, Katharine. In a life like 
that I could make any sacrifice for my husband; live on bread and 
salad—and I know the meaning of what I say !—anything, so that 
he could have his distractions, and I mine, bien entendre. Eng- 
lish middle-class comfort; heavy joints every day; suet puddings 
for the servants, plain dress and no amusements for the master and 
mistress; I hate it! I hate the very thought of it!” cried Dot, 
clenching one of her small fists. “And I hate the evil chance that 
first took me from a life that suited me better.” 

“Dot,” said Katharine, coloring, “that is ill-said of you. Dis- 
like England and English people if you will, but don’t deny that 
papa has been your truest friend. Don’t say that the home he 
gave you at the Dene was worse than the home from which he took 
you.” 

“T know that it has been a worse one to me,” said Dot, unblush- 
ingly. Gratitude was not one of the virtues this poor little warped 
nature possessed. “If I had stayed in the faubourg Saint Marceau, 
I should have grown up a bourgeoise, of the smallest bourgeoisie, if 
you like—a milliner making up caps of six sous; who knows? 
But Parisienne, Parisienne!” A glow of real feeling, which be- 
came her better than all rouge and gold dust, came across her face. 
“ Fifteen years! fifteen years of youth I should have been living, 
not existing!” 

“And what about the future, Dot?” asked Katharine. “ All 
this might have been very well while your youth lasted; but for 
the future ?” 

“T should have died in Paris at least,” said Dot, quietly. “There 
is no use talking to you, Katharine. You English don’t care a bit 
really for your country, or why should you run over the world as 
you do to get away from it? Love of Paris with us Parisiennes” 
—she seemed to grow an inch taller as she said this—“ is a passion. 
I’m like the queen—who was it ?—when I die, ‘ Paris’ will be writ- 
ten on my heart! and in the meantime I shall marry Steven Law- 
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rence, of Ashcot—when he is wearied, that is to say, of his hope- 
less adoration of my beautiful cousin Katharine.” 

She laughed, one of those loud, shrill laughs which came with 
such weird want of music from her small throat and baby mouth; 
and kneeling down by Katharine’s side, stretched out her little 
hands to the fire. ; 

“ Does Steven Lawrence really amuse you, as the tailor poet did, 
Kate? or are you trying to make me accept him, as you used to 
make me take my draughts when I had the influenza, do you re- 
member, by tasting them first and pretending you liked them? 
When I saw you leave the box on his arm to-night, I could not 
help asking myself what the meaning of all the little play was? 
Katharine Fane, Lady Petres in a few months’ time, showing her- 
self before half London on the arm of Steven Lawrence, yeoman, 
farmer, of the parish of Clithero, Kent.” 

“The meaning of the ‘little play,’’’ said Katharine, stoutly, 
“is, that Katharine Fane chose to please herself, just as she will 
continue to do when she is Lady Petres! If I had left Steven Law- 
rence to the tender mercies of you and Bella, you would, either of 
you, have thrown him over if any one you thought better of had 
offered you an arm. And I did not choose that he should be 
thrown over! Putting your affairs altogether aside, Dot, I mean 
that Steven Lawrence shall be well treated in our house. Papa is 
sure to get on with him: Lord Petres likes him: I like him myself. 
As to being seen by half London on the arm of a yeoman, I would 
just as soon be seen there as on the arm of a duke. You know 
very well, Dot, whether I have any nonsense of that kind in me or 
not!” 

“You are in a position where it is graceful to show humility, 
Katharine. The future wife of Lord Petres can afford, better than 
most women, to play at socialism; for as to believing any——yes, 
any—Englishwoman is not an aristocrat at heart, I don’t! Now, 
confess, Kate, as we are telling piain truths to-night, that you did 
feel ashamed of being seen with Steven Lawrence? I shan’t think 
a bit the worse of you. Say it out.” 

“ As we are speaking plain truths,” said Katharine, “I will con- 
fess that I felt unaffectedly proud of Steven Lawrence the whole 
time that I was with him. It seemed to me that half the people in 
the crowd turned to look at him, Dot! Old Madame de Castro 
whispered to me in her bad English that I was on the arm of the 
only handsome man she had seen in England; the Phantom fought 
her way with her usual energy through the mob to ask me if ‘our 
friend’ would be in town for Lady Dacres’ ball on the first? and 
how unconscious Steven Lawrence himself was of it all!” 

“What! the Countess de Castro really said that of Steven Law- 
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rence?” cried Dot. “The Phantom really offered to get him an 
invitation to the Dacres’ ball? Well, you know I do think him 
very handsome myself! I do think, by the time he gets more man- 
ner and style, he will be almost distinguished-looking. What did © 
he say when you told him about Lady Dacres’ ball?” 

“T never told him about it at all, Dora. 1 can imagine no greater 
cruelty than to tempt a man like Steven Lawrence into going to a 
great London party. Why (as we shall be out of town) the poor 
fellow would not have a single person to speak to the whole 
night.” 

“ As we shall be out of town!” repeated Dot, looking very blank. 
“Why, when do you mean to go home, Kate?” 

“To-morrow, Dot, please. Now that Lord Petres is gone, I 
don’t see the object of my staying any longer; and I know Bella 
wants my room for some terrible maiden cousin of the General’s— 
the rich Miss Dering—who has been godmother to the whole of the 
children, and never given anything but an illuminated book-marker 
between them yet. But my going has nothing to do with yours, 
unless you choose.” 

“Thank you, Katharine. If your sister would take me to every 
party and theatre in town, I would not stay under her roof when 
you are gone. To-night has opened my eyes to the extent of Ara- 
bella’s friendship for me. And so to-morrow we return to our 
eleven months of country! Oh dear, I suppose I may as well be 
off to bed! I shan’t sleep, but there is nothing more to talk about 
here. What a weary play life is!” And Dot rose, yawned drear- 
ily, and then stooped and kissed her cousin on each cheek. What- 
ever small French customs the poor little thing had been allowed 
to retain, this, among others, she clung to with almost touching 
pertinacity. 

When she had got into the passage, a sudden thought seemed to 
cross Dot’s brain, and turning the lock noiselessly, she re-entered 
her cousin’s room and walked back again to the fireside. Katha- 
rine, believing herself to be alone for the night, was already upon 
her knees at her prayers; and Dot had to tap her sharply on the 
shoulder twice before she could recall her to the things of this 
world. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you, Katharine—though how people can 
go in a moment from frivolous talk to religion is what I don’t un- 
derstand—but there’s something I particularly want to ask you. 
Did—did ”—Dora Fane actually had the grace to be half confused— 
“did Steven Lawrence say anything to you about the photograph 
I sent him ?” 

“My dear Dora,” said Katharine, looking up from her kneeling 
position with beautiful dignity, “I have asked you before not to 
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break in upon me like this. You would not interrupt me if I was 
kneeling at any earthly throne—” 

“ Because I should not have the chance,” cried Dot, another of 
whose missing virtues was reverence. “Please, Kate, don’t look so 
severe. If you prayed extempore, like Bella and the General, it 
would be different; but your high church Paters and Aves can 
surely be taken up at any point where you like to break off. Now, 
did Steven Lawrence say anything about the photograph? I won’t 
keep you a moment.” 

“He showed it to me, Dora,” said Katharine, with austere abrupt- 
ness. Was it to be expected that she could treat any matter forced 
upon her at such a time with levity ? 

“Showed it? does he carry it about with him? Oh, Katharine 
dear, does he wear it?” 

“He does. In a locket.” 

“ And—and thinks it like? ” 

“Very like.” 

“ And—you didn’t say anything, Kate? It was very foolish of 
me, but you know people say, in a photograph, how alike we are— 
and I had not a copy of mine left—and really I never thought of 
anything serious at that time. Now, you didn’t betray me?” 

“T don’t see what I had to betray, Dora.” 

“ And Mr. Lawrence seems satisfied ? ” 

“Very. Still, as he is neither devoid of reason nor eye-sight, I 
should, if I were in your place, explain the whole mistake to him 
at the first opportunity that offered itself.” 

“Good night to you, Katharine.” 

“ Good night to you, Dora.” 

And then Dot took herself off for good to her own apartment (to 
fall asleep in five minutes and dream that she was a Parisian stage 
fairy, with a parterre of men like Mr, Clarendon Whyte all throw- 
ing her bouquets), and Katharine Fane was left to finish her medi- 
tations in peace. 

They kept her up later than usual to-night; for after what Dot 
called the “ Paters and Aves,” came a long prayer, the original of 
which was never learnt from any prayer-book or missal! and when 
Katharine’s sweet face was lifted at last, unmistakable traces of 
tears were on her cheeks. “Poor Dot’s restless heart shall be 
brought to happiness yet, if I can help her there,” she thought, as 
she laid her head on her pillow. “When—when I am married, 
they shall both come to stay with me, and in time I will bring Dot _ 
back to the true faith, and perhaps—” 

And she slept, and dreamed of an old farm-house and harvest- 
time and Steven. The pleasantest dream Katharine Fane had ever 
dreamed in her life: but one from which the figures of Lord Petres 
and her cousin Dora were both, by some strange accident, missing! 
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BRITISH ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ENGLISH. THE STYLE OF BRITISH 
WRITERS. FROUDE, JOHN FORSTER, GOLDWIN SMITH, ETC., ETC, 
THE LAST OF CRITICS CRITICISED. 


[ has been frequently asserted by British critics that even among 
the best educated people and the very men of letters in the 
18> United States, the English language is neither written nor spoken 
with that clearness and strength and that mastery of idiom which 
are common among British writers and speakers. Boucher, in his 
“ Glossary,” speaks of “Americans” as “ making all the haste they 
can to rid themselves of the [English] language;”* and Dean 
Alford makes a like charge in a passage of his “ Queen’s English,” 
which, no less for its reasoning than for its statements, deserves 
entire reproduction. It would be ruthless to mar so exquisite a 
whole: 

Look, to take one familiar example, at the process of deterioration which our 
Queen’s English has undergone at the hands of the Americans. Look at those 
phrases which so amuse us in their speech and in their books; at their reckless 
exaggeration and contempt for congruity ; and then compare the character and 
history of the nation—its blunted sense of moral obligation and duty to man, 
its open disregard of conventional right, where aggrandizement is to be obtained ; 
and I may now say its reckless and fruitless maintenance of the most cruel and 
unprincipled war in the history of the world. 

Some of our own writers, blindly following, I think, blind Brit- 
ish guides, have been misled into an admission of like import. Mr. 
Lowell, in the preface to his second series of the “ Biglow Papers,” 
makes this damaging confession : 

Whether it be want of culture, for the highest outcome of culture is simplicity, 
or for whatever reason, it is certain that very few American writers and speakers 
wield their native language with the directness, precision and force that are as 
common as the day in the mother country. 

Speaking upon the careful observation of several years, I cannot ad- 
mit the justice of this charge; and I must express no little surprise 
at the lack of qualification and reserve in Mr. Lowell’s language, 
which I can account for only upon the supposition that the writer’s 
opinion was formed upon an insufficient examination of this subject. 
That we all, learned and unlearned, write as well as speak is true; 
and it is no less true that the writers and speakers of that very 
large class among us who are neither learned nor unlearned, and 
who are, therefore, on the one hand without the simplicity that 





* Quoted from Schele de Vere. Boucher’s “Glossary,” which was designed as 
a supplement to Johngon’s Dictionary, I have not read. 
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comes of culture, and on the other incapable of that unconscious, in- 
tuitive use of idiom which gives life and strength to the simple 
speech of very humble people, do, most of them, use language awk- 
wardly, and as if they did not feel at home in their own mother 
tongue. That such is the case is in fact the chief occasion of these 
articles. But I do not hesitate a moment in saying that British 
writers not of the highest grade, are equally open to the same 
charge; and, moreover, that it is more generally true with re- 
gard to authors of respectable rank, in Great Britain than in the 
United States.* I know no greater living master of idiomatic Eng- 
lish than Mr. Lowell himself; and setting aside peculiar gifts, imagi- 
nation, fancy, humor, there are, or have been, many New England men 
of the present generation and of that which is passing away who 
are of the same school with him. There have been abler statesmen 
and profounder lawyers, but has this century produced anywhere a 
greater master of English than Daniel Webster? While Hawthorne 
lived, and his grave is not yet as green as his memory, was there a 
British writer who used with greater purity or more plastic power 
the language that we brought with us from the old home? Our.« 
very kinsmen themselves, proud in their possession of the old 
homestead, the plate, the books and the portraits, made no such 
pretension. They settled the question for their own minds by say- 
ing that Hawthorne “ was not really an American writer.” And 
Hawthorne’s case is not singular in this respect. The “Saturday 
Review,” in an article upon what it calls “ American Literature,” 
has recently said : 

There is very little that is American about American books, if we except cer- 
tain blemishes of style and a certain slovenliness of grammar and clumsiness of 
expression derived from the colonial idioms of the country, and these are want- 


ing in the best American writers. Longfellow, Motley, Prescott, Washington 
Irving are only English writers who happen to print in America. Poe’s eccen- 


* Mr. Marsh in the last of his admirable “ Lectures on the English Language,” 
expresses an opinion which, on the whole, is more nearly like that which I have 
formed and set forth in these articles than Mr. Lowell’s, not to say Dean Alford’s ; 
but Mr. Marsh himself has this passage : 

In general, [ think we may say that, in point of naked syntactical accuracy, the 
English of America is not at all inferior to that of England; but we do not discriminate 
so precisely in the meaning of words, nor do we habitually, either in conversation or in 
writing, express ourselves so gracefully or employ so classic a diction as the English. 
Our taste in language is less fastidious, and our licences and inaccuracies are more fre- 
quently of a character indicative of a want of refinement and elegant culture than those 
we hear in educated society in England. 

But even here Mr. Marsh, in the words which I have emphasised, indicates 
the point of my objection to all these criticisms. He compares our average 
speech with that of educated society in the mother country. By such a compar- 
ison it would be strange if we did not suffer. The just and proper comparison 
would be between the average speech of both countries, or between that of 
people of equal culture in both. 
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tricities are rather individual than national. Cooper is American in little but 
his choice of subjects.* 


And not long ago the London “ Spectator,” which is wise enough 
to have known better, remarked that it is not among the eminent 
historians, poets and essayists of America that we must look for 
the American style, but to the journalists, politicians and pamph- 
leteers. A more ingenious way of establishing a point to one’s own 
satisfaction could not be devised. Proposition: The “ American” 
style is full of blemishes; it is slovenly in grammar and clumsy in 
expression. Reply: But here are certain historians, novelists, poets 
and essayists, who are the standard writers of America, and in 
whose style the blemishes in question, as you yourself admit, “are 
wanting.” Rejoinder: But these are not “ American” writers. 
They are English writers who happen to print in America. The 
American writers in America are those only who have the blemishes 
in question. Q.E. D. You see what a bewitching merry-go-round 
our reasoning is. Perfect, too. It stops exactly at the point from 
which it started. 

Now, as to British writers generally, their style is as pure, as 
correct, and as idiomatic as we might expect to find that of Eng- 
lishmen of their various grades, culture and circumstances, whether 
they live and print in America or in Great Britain. But that they 
are distinguished from their kinsmen on this side of the water by 
excellence in this respect, I have said that my reading does not jus- 
tify me in admitting. Without picking out my exemplars, I will 
take up the last two books by British authors that I have read for 
pleasure—both by men of note—Forster’s “Arrest of the Five 
Members,” and Froude’s “History of England,” and turning to 
passages which I remember noticing amid all my interest in the nar- 
ratives themselves, I quote; and first from Forster : 

Since his coming to town he had been greatly pleased to observe a very great 
alteration of the affections of the city to what they had been when he went away. 
—p. 21. 

This is not English, or at least it is English wretchedly deformed 
and crippled. If the affections of the city were altered to what 
they were when the person spoken of went away, it is implied that 
there had been two changes during his absence, one from the con- 
dition in which he left the city, and one again to that in which he 
left it. We have to guess that the writer meant that the person in 
question observed a very great change in the affections of the city 


* Iam glad to read this about Cooper. I shall fight with no one for posses- 
sion of his fame. But how absurd the notion that choice of subjects has any 
bearing upon the national traits of any author! If it had, where would 
Shakespeare be, with thirteen of his fourteen comedies, and eleven of his thir- 
teen tragedies founded upon Italian, French, Greek or Roman subjects ? 
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since he went away. The blunder in the bungling phrase “ altera- 
tion of the affections to what they had been,” is peculiarly British. 

The faults in the two following passages are such as are found in 
the writings of natives of both countries: 


Nor was it possible that Charles himself should have drawn any other con- 
struction from it. |Anglice, put any other constructior upon it.}—p. 23. 

Captain Slingsby wrote, with an alarm which he hardly attempts [ Anglice, 
attempted] to conceal, of the displays of manifestations of feeling from the 
city.—p. 28. 

Could the reverse of directness, precision, and force be more 
strikingly exemplified than in such a phrase as “the displays of 
manifestations of feeling from the city?” which we may be sure 
any sensible and passably educated Yankee lad would change into 
“ manifestations of feeling by [or in] the city.” Now let us turn 
to Froude, whose slips will be pointed out almost without remark : 


She [Elizabeth] gave him to understand that her course was chosen at last ; she 
would accept the Archduke, and would be all which [Angl. that] the Emperor 
could desire. Vol. VIII., c. 10. 

The English Admiral was scarcely in the channel than he was driven [ Angi. 
before he was driven] by.a gale into Lowestott Roads, and was left there for a 
fortnight motionless.—Vol. VIL., c. 3. 

A husband, on receiving news of the sudden and violent death of a lady in 
whom he had so near an interest might have been expected to have at least gone 
[Angl., might have been expected at least to go] in person to the spot.—Vol. 
VIL, c. 4. 

The Pope might succeed, and most likely would succed at last in reconciling 
Spain ; and experience proved that England lay, formidably open [ Angl., peril- 
ously or alarmingly open] to attack.—Vol. III, c. 14. 

At eight o’clock the advance began to move, each division being attended by 
one hundred and twenty outrides to keep stragglers into line [ Angl., in line.]— 
Vol. IIL., 15. 

If the tragedy of Kirk a Field had possessed a claim for notice [ Angl., to no- 
tice] on the first of these grounds, etc.—Vol. IX., c. 13, p. 1. 

Elizabeth regarded this unfortunate woman with a detestation and contempt 
beyond what she had felt at the worst times for Mary Stuart. [Angl., with far 
greater detestation and contempt than she had ever felt for Mary Stuart.J— 
Idem., p. 21. 

—and those who were apparently as guilty as Bothwell himself were yet 
assuming an attitude to him [Angl., toward him] at one moment of cringing 
subserviency [a writer of Mr. Froude’s grade should have said “ subservience ”’} 
and at the next of the fiercest indignation —Jid., p. 26. 

—and had Darnley proved the useful Catholic which the Queen intended him 
to be, they would have sent him to his account with as small compunction as 
Jael sent the Canaanite captain, or they would have blessed the arm that did it 
with as much eloquence as Deborah.—Idem., c. 14, p. 127. 


Here we are compelled to ask: How small compunction did Jael 
send the Canaanite captain? and, What degree of eloquence did 
the arm attain that did é¢ with as much as Deborah ? What was it ? 
and how much eloquence is Deborah? The sentence, to use the 
words of the “Saturday Review,” is so marked with slovenliness 
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of grammar and clumsiness of expression, it is so lacking in the 
directness, precision and force which, according to Mr. Lowell, are 
as common:as the day in the mother country, that it can only be 
bettered by being almost, wholly re-written. We are all able to 
guess, but only to guess, that what Mr. Froude means is, that the 
persons of whom he speaks would have sent Darnley to his account 
with as little compunction as Jael’s, when she sent the Canaanite 
captain to his, or would have blessed with the eloquence of Debo- 
rah the arm that did their pleasure. The blundering construction of 
which this last passage furnishes such a striking example is of a kind 
frequently met with in British writers of a grade inferior to Mr. 
Froude’s; but it is rarely found in American books or even in 
American newspapers. From Mr. Froude I shall further select 
only the three following passages; the first containing a misuse of 
“would” and “ which ”—test words as to the mastery of idiom— 
the second a specimen of French English, and the third combining 
misapplication of words with misconstruction of the sentence : 


The Bishop of Ross undertook that his mistress would do anything which 
[Angl., should do anything that] the Queen of England and the nobility desired, 
—Chap. XVIL., p. 432. 

Hepburn of Bolton, one of the last of Bothwell’s servants who had been 
brought to trial, spoke distinctly to have seen [Angl., of having seen] one of 
them.—Chap. XV., p. 199. 

Edward IV., when he landed at Ravenspurg, and Elizabeth’s grandfather 
before Bosworth Field had fainter grounds to anticipate success than the party 
who was now preparing to snatch England out of the hands of revolution, and 
restore the ancient order in Church and State-—Chap. XVIL., p. 73. 


A man may be said to have grounds on which to base hope of 
success, or anticipation of success; or even, perhaps, grounds of 
anticipating success; and those grounds may be strong or weak, 
sufficient or insufficient ; but such a phrase as “ fainter grounds to 
anticipate success,” in its misuse of the infinitive must be pronounced 
slovenly, and in its vague, groping way of handling a metaphor so 
common as to be almost an idiom, clumsy. But how much worse 
than this is the succeeding phrase, “the party who was now pre- 
paring, etc.!” It would have been easy, it seems, to write “the 
party which was now preparing,” or, “the party who were now 
preparing,” and to one of these forms Mr, Froude must change his 
sentence if he wishes it to be English; unless, indeed, he means to 
speak of the Duke of Norfolk (the head of the revolution in ques- 
tion), as a very dangerous “ party.” 

I turn to the books and papers lying on my table; and in 
“Essays on Reform,” just published in London—a volume full 
of the fruit of sagacious thought and observation by a dozen men, 
all university bred, and all but three fellows of their colleges—I 
find these sentences : 
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I quote old scandals purposely, though more recent scandals are to hand 
[Angl., at hand].—0O. H. Pearson, Essay on Australian Institutions, p. 198. 

—and all this betokens an activity of mind among the people, of which their 
institutions, stimulating intelligence, and offering all the prizes of life to energy, 
are in part the source, as well as laws good enough and sufficiently well ad- 
ministered to make the possession of wealth secure.—Goldwin Smith’s Hesay, 
p. 219. 

It is impossible to emphasize the words which mar the latter sen- 
tence, the obscurity of which is due to its awkward, disjointed, 
slip-shod construction. I take up the last London “ Spectator,” a 
paper of the very highest rank, and I find this sentence in an elabo- 
rate and able review of Lightfoot’s “Saint Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians : ” 

But we must return to the Galatians. We are called on to believe that the 
inspiration of this letter derives from a wholly different source than does that of 
the Apostles [ Angl., is derived from a source wholly different from that of the 
Apostles]. 

In this copy of the “Spectator,” I also find the following amaz- 
ing sentences among the quotations from “Select Biographical 
Sketches,” by William Heath Bennett. The passage relates to the 
last known instance of the infliction of ecclesiastical penance in 
England, which took place in 1812: 

She was herself a pauper, and her father also, but who had managed to con- 
tribute to her maintenance in gaol from the charity of others. This sentence of 
penance, although pronounced in general terms, her friends could never obtain 
from the ecclesiastical authorities how it was to be complied with, except that 
she was to appear in a white sheet in the church with a burning candle in her 
hand, and repeat some formula prescribed by the old law. 

Well may the “Spectator” say that the style of this book is 
slip-shod and often ungrammatical. But the author isa Barrister 
at Law, and might reasonably be expected to write intelligibly if 
not elegantly. Had he-been, however, not a British but an Ameri- 
can lawyer, the “Spectator” and the “Saturday Review,” the 
Dean of Canterbury (and, shall we say Mr. Lowell?) would have 
pronounced his style not slip-shod and ungrammatical, but Ameri- 
can—in a certain slovenliness of manner and clumsiness of expres- 
sion, and in a lack of precision, distinctness and force, that are as 
common as the day in the mother country. How common they are 
the reader is now, perhaps, better prepared to say than before he 
began to read this article. For the passages above quoted are se- 
lected from many that were open to censure more or less; and 
they were chosen less because of the gravity of their offences 
against the laws of English grammar than because their faults were 
characteristic of writers who lacked the very qualities which, Mr. 
Lowell tells us, are so common in England, and the lack of which 
the “Saturday Review,” Dean Alford, and all of their sort will 
have it, are the peculiar, the distinguishing traits of those writers 
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whom they call “American.” And these passages were not sought 
out, it should be remembered; nor are they, most of them, taken 
from the writings of inferior men. They lay in the way of every- 
day reading; and are from books and papers of the first rank in 
contemporary British literature. Yet I venture to say that it 
would be difficult to find in the writings of “ American” authors 
and journalists of corresponding position passages in which mastery 
of idiom, directness, precision and force are more conspicuously 
absent. Let us, for one more example in point, turn to a British 
author of less repute than Forster or Froude or Goldwin Smith, but 
of respectable standing, and turn to him merely because he may 
reasonably be taken as a fair example of the British writer of aver- 
age literary ability and culture, and because the passage which I 
shall quote is one of two or three which I noticed while consulting 
the work from which it is taken—the well-known Natural History 
by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A., F. L. S., etc., ete. 

All external objects are, in their truest sense, visible embodiments or incarna- 
tions of divine ideas, which are roughly sculptured in the hard granite that 
underlies the living and breathing surface of the world above ; pencilled in deli- 
cate tracery upon each bark-flake that encompasses the tree-trunk, each leaf that 
trembles in the breeze, each petal that fills the air with fragrant effluence ; as- 
suming a living and breathing existence in the rhythmic throbbings of the heart- 
pulse that urges the life-stream through the body of every animated being ; and 
attaining their greatest perfection in man, who is thereby bound by the very 
fact of his existence to outspeak and outact the divine ideas, which are the true 
instincts of humanity, before they are crushed or paralyzed by outward circum- 
stances. . . . Until man has learned to realize his own microcosmal being, 
and will himself develop and manifest the god-thoughts that are continually 
inbreathed into his very essential nature, it needs that the creative ideas should 
be incarnated and embodied in every possible form, so that they may retain a 
living existence upon earth. 

Any Yankee of average sense and taste would set this down as 
stilted feebleness—in its style a very travesty of English. But it was 
written by a clergyman of the English church, a graduate of one 
of the universities, a man who has attained some distinction as a 
naturalist, and who has half a score of letters after his name. True, 
the man who preserves his specimens, or the woman who teaches 
his daughter, may write letters in clear, simple, idiomatic English; 
and so it might be if he were a graduate of the new Cambridge 
instead of the old. The truth is that when the English of British 
authors is spoken of it is not that of such writers as Mr. Wood, 
but that of—well, of such as Forster and Froude ?—let us rather 
say of such as Macaulay and Thackeray, as Johnson, Burke, Hume, 

‘Gibbon, Goldsmith and Cobbett. But when British critics speak 
of the English of American writers, they leave out Irving, Pres- 
cott and Motley, Hawthorne, Poe and Longfellow, as we have seen, 
and others less known but who write in the same idiom; and they 
look for American writers not even to our thoroughly educated men 
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of letters of the second or third rank, but to newspapers, written 
generally by men of average common-school education, little train- 
ing, and no gift of language, and for the average public of a coun- 
try in which every other Irish hackman and hodman keeps not only 
his police justice but his editor. That there are journalists in this 
country whose English is irreproachable no one competent to speak 
upon this subject will deny. But they are they who will admit 
most readily the justice of these strictures. 





Among my critics Mr. R. L. Adams has published some strictures upon 
the first article of this series. Mr. Adams’s remarks are unexceptionable in 
tone and spirit, and I accept without reservation his assurance that they are 
made in aid of my own purpose. In the seven pages of that article, he finds 
eight passages in which there are faults sufficiently grave to call for public 
censure. The first of these faults is the use of “upon” in the following 
phrase: “ articles wpon words and their uses.” Mr. Adams “ insists” that 
here “good taste and etymological accuracy dictate the use of the word on 
instead of upon.” This opinion seems to me to have been somewhat rashly 
uttered. “On” and “upon” are not synonyms, although they are too fre- 
quently used as if they were. But they both represent the old English “ in,” 
the sense and scope of which was very much like the Latin in. A case in 
point is the name given by the translators of the Bible to Christ’s first great 
declaration of his doctrine. The chapter headings (Matthew v. and vi.) are 
“Christ beginneth his sermon in the mount,” and “ Christ continueth his 
sermon tn the mount.” But the head lines of the pages in late editions, 
being more modern, have “ Christ’s sermon on the mount,” not “upon the 
‘mount.” A sermon “upon the mount” would mean a sermon of which the 
mount was the subject. In these articles it will be necessary to go behind the 
authority of dictionaries—such authority as dictionaries have. Mr. Adams, 
however, will find, in almost any one of admitted excellence, “relating to” 
given as one of the significations of “upon;” but I believe that he will not 
find it given as the meaning of “on.” Now these articles are articles relating 
to [i. e. upon] words and their uses. He will also find it said that “ upon” 
in this sense “has been contracted into on,” not, as he seems to think, that 
“upon” has been improperly substituted for “on.” And if he still holds out, 
I will only refer him to such uses of “ upon” as this by Shakespeare : 

Yet when we can intreat an hour to serve 
Would spend it in some words upon that business, 
and this by Dryden: 

The king’s servants who were sent for were examined upon all questions proposed to 
them ; 
and then I will assure him that I have not the slightest objection to his 
roasting me upon the same spit with the swan of Avon and the other bird. 

I am guilty in the second place of an “ effort to create [I, not presuming to 
create, should more modestly say, to frame or even to write] a sentence with- 
out a verb,” to wit: 

Without dinner, no bloom; without grammar, no style. 


This my critic pronounces to be “ without grammar,” and worthy only of 
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“ sensational and trashy writers.” I confess that when I wrote that sentence 
I took no thought how it would parse ; and unconsciously formed it upon an 
old English idiom which I have been familiar with, and have liked from my 
childhood up; for instance—-“ No song, no supper;” “ Without pains, no 
gains ;” “ Out of sight, out of mind:” to which I am constrained to add, 
“ Great cry and little wool.” 

Another of my sins is that I speak of a government de facto as one “ which 
men have found that they must recognize whether they will or no;” which 
use of “no,” Mr. Adams pronounces so “ gross an abuse” that he has the 
right to be surprised at it. Mr. Adams may hear the best speakers say 
“whether or not; but I donot. And, although I have an inkling of the 
difference between “no” and “not,” I fear I shall never be precisian enough 
to attempt to improve my Bible, where I read that Joseph’s brethren said to 
Jacob “know now whether it be thy son’s coat or no;” or Bishop Jewell, 
when he says, “Saint John Baptist sent his disciples to Christ to know 
whether he were the true Messias or no” (Sermon on Luke xi. 15); or to 
blunt the point of the old notice given by the minister that there would be 
Divine service in his meeting-house “on Sunday evening next, Providence 
and the weather: permitting, but on the Sunday after whether or no,” by 
reading “ whether or not.” 

Quoting the latter clause only of the following sentence, Mr. Adams pro- 
nounces it eminently ungrammatical, absurd and meaningless : 

It would be more correct to say that I have regulated it [Caxton’s spelling]; for not 
only are the greater number of his words spelled as we now spell them, but those in 
which his spelling varies are sometimes orthographic and sometimes phonographic. 

As to “the greater number of his words are etc.,” I shall merely say here 
that with, I believe, a full knowledge of the sort of objection that might be 
made to the construction, I used it intentionally. I should say, for instance, 
“ Congress is,” but “the majority of the people are,” not “ the majorities of 
the people are,” or “ the majority of the people is;” and again, “ the number 
of educated people who know more of English than Murray’s rules of gram- 
mar is small ;” but “see the number of people that are passing down Broad- 
way ;” and “mistakes in great number are often made by intelligent persons ;” 
not “ mistakes in great nwmbers are, etc.” ‘“ Number,” meaning a numeral 
character, has of course a plural; but “number” meaning more than one, 
many, is shown by this very definition to be properly a collective noun, which 
may have a singular or a plural verb, according to the sense to be conveyed. 
But aside from these considerations I cannot help suspecting that men who do 
not take kindly to such sentences as these from a new and an old author—“a 
very large body of landowners si¢ in the House of Commons” (A. O. Rutson 
in “ Essays on Reform”); “Gall and mirth is an ill and unnatural mixture ” 
(Feltham “ Resolves”)—have in them something of the pedant, of whom 
Overbury tells us that “ He dares not think a thought that the nominative 
case governs not the verb; and he never had meaning in his life, for he 
travelled only for words.” 

As to the rest of the sentence, but for the evidence of Mr. Adams himself, 
in a long and involved paraphrase which he gives of it, I could not have be- 
lieved that it could possibly be misunderstood by an intelligent and educated 
person. It would be superfluous and wearisome on my part, were I to follow 
him through this paraphrase; and it is quite unnecessary that I should do 
so; for the whole cause of this self-mystification appears in the first two lines 
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of his explanation. According to him I meant to say, “Those [words] in 
which his [Caxton’s] spelling varies [from our spelling] are, etc.” Now, I 
neither said nor meant any such thing. Mr. Adams forgot for the moment 
the proper signification of “vary.” Had I meant what Mr. Adams supposes 
I did mean, I should have written, “Those words in which his spelling differs 
from ours.” But I meant those in which Caxton’s spelling varies. “ Vary,” 
is not a synonym of “differ.” When Virgil makes Mercury tell Aineas 
“varium et mutabile semper foemina,” he does not mean that one woman 
differs from another woman, but that woman herself is inconsistent and mut- 
able. One man’s conduct differs from another's ; it does not vary therefrom ; 
and it differs sometimes in that the conduct of the one is stable and that of the 
other varies. So Caxton’s spelling varies; that is, sometimes it differs from 
ours, and at other times it does not; hie words being in their spelling some- 
times orthographic and at others phonographic. 

Mr. Adams’s other strictures do not seem to me to offer occasion for par- 
ticular remark, 

I feel almost as if I owed my readers an apology for the infliction of this 
note upon them. But in it and in the early part of the article in THE GaL- 
axy of April 15th (with which this note was sent to press, it having been 
crowded out until now), I have noticed, once for all, criticism of the kind in 
question upon the series. When I began it I knew, of course, that every man 
who wrote and spoke with a consciousness that active verbs govern the objec- 
tive case (which is nearly the limit of my remembrance of what are called the 
rules of English grammar), would regard it as his duty to become my critic, 
Had I not Dean Alford’s and Mr. Marsh’s fate before me as a warning, were 
it needed? But I shall follow the example of the latter, rather than that of 
the former and of Mr. George Washington Moon and his imitators. Critical 
bickering is small business, and to me very unpleasant, even as a looker on. 
I prefer to find examples and illustrations in the writings of men of great and 
long established reputation, or in the floating literaturé of the day, and not to 
criticise my brother critics, that the world may see how much more (or less) 
my knowledge is than theirs. It is quite possible that I may commit many 
and grievous faults, and serve both as lecturer and as frightful example. But 
hereafter my friends (if I have any), and my enemies (and of these I fear that 
I have my full share, although I have been no man’s ill-wisher), and those 
who are neither, but who, like Mr. Adams, find their spur in the interests of 
literature, may wreak themselves upon these unresisting articles to their 
hearts’ content, and I shall read and mark and strive to learn all that my 
critics may be able to teach. 


Ricnarp Grant Waitt. 


¢ 
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rQ HE heathen gods met at a little lancer-party (this was some 

years ago) given at Vulcan’s by Venus, nominally as en 
agreeable termination. of the season; but really, it was whispered 
to Minerva, by Discord, as she nibbled her Rhode Island greening 
behind the door—really in honor of Mars. 

The dancing was mainly done by those thoughtless young things 
the Dii Minores, who never trouble themselves about anything else 
so long as they can have their regular three meals of ambrosia and 
their little flirtations. But there was a very serious meeting indeed 
in the card-room, where nearly all the Dii Majorum Gentium, those 
ancient relatives and allies, with one or two more, consulted as a 
committee of ways and means, Jupiter in the chair. 

“‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” observed Zeus, “ as we are mostly here, 
let’s talk over matters a little. Mercury, you’re the chief speaker.” 

Mercury at once rose, and posting himself behind a chair, re- 
marked that he was totally unprepared for this call from his re- 
spected ancestor. Then, without more ado, he spoke rapidly and 
eloquently for about twenty minutes, and would have continued 
perhaps for twenty hours, had not Neptune, with a growl, fairly 
pulled him down into a seat by the coat-tails, 

“ Belay that!” said he, with a great nautical imprecation, imply- 
ing the final condemnation of his organs of vision. “I’m no lawyer, 
but I know what the trouble is—and we shan’t any of us know 
that, nor anything else, if you don’t cease firing !” 

Mercury was angry. “Go to Tartarus!” said he, in a low tone; 
but he thought best to sit still, nevertheless ; for the brawny mut- 
ton fist of his mighty sailor uncle lay on his arm like a huge vice. 

“The long and the short of it is,” continued Neptune, in his 
great, rough voice, squirting about a quart ot tobacco-juice out of 
the northeast corner of his mouth, and wiping his lips neatly with 
the back of his hand, “that there isn’t a shot in the locker; and 
every man Jack of us has got to ship somewhere where he can get 
wages, or else we shall all go to Davy Jones, fluking !” 

The chair now did what it ought to have done at first, and 
stated the business before the meeting. 

“Something of that kind, Neptune. The truth is, ladies and 
gentlemen, this corporation is bankrupt. We all know it, so there’s 
no use in blinking it any longer. Olympus is mortgaged about 
three deep. Plutus won’t adyance ‘another cent. This Christianity 
and Moslem business together have drawn off every customer we 
had. I haven’t smelt roast ox this fifteen hundred years, except 
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when I bought it and paid for it. I have hesitated some time now, 
to see whether that enterprising fellow John Taylor, might not re- 
establish my worship in London, where, you know, he set up a tem- 
ple some time ago. But he couldn’t convert a single Englishman ; 
and if he couldn’t convert an Englishman to the worship of the 
heathen gods, after their generous support of Juggernaut and those 
inelegant Hindoo divinities, I should like to know what human 
beings there is a chance with? Well; something must be done, 
or we shall all starve. But it may be as well to have an exact 
statement. Plutus, will you state the result of that balance-sheet ?” 

Plutus sourly observed that he was several thousand dollars out 
of pocket, for quarterly allowances advanced to sundry divinities, 
and that was enough; he hadn’t his books with him, as he never 
allowed them to go out of the office. But he decidedly should not 
honor any more drafts unless secured by previous deposits of spe- 
cie, gilt-edged paper endorsed with two good names, or U.S. or 
solvent State stocks. Nothing on Erie; nothing on any fancies. 
“ Not another cent,” he continued with a kind of grin, “either for 
tribute or defence.” 

A very earnest discussion ensued, which we cannot follow in de- 
tail. It was, however, agreed that the old stand at Olympus must 
be at once, as Neptune expressed it, “abandoned to the under- 
writers,” and that all the members of the concern must forthwith 
find some steady and remunerative occupation, since starvation or 
beggary were the evident alternatives. But what occupation, and 
where? These questions were now debated in full. At last Mi- 
nerva, with a good deal of hard sense, though with a certain old- 
maidishness of prim and mincing utterance, decided the point. 

* All that we need,” said she, “is of course a Pou Sto. Athens 
and Rome have fallen far behind the age; they now afford no field 
for the exercise of our talents. Asia and Africa are still more out 
of the question. Europe, taken altogether, is illiberal, despotic, 
aristocratic, and over-full. Therefore, my mind is clear as to our 
proper objective point. America is the place. There, there is 
movement, freedom, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It 
is an interesting and significant fact that the Romans, so long our 
best clients, had my respected father’s eagle for an ensign, and that 
the Americans have adopted the same bird. America is the place. 
The City of New York is the best field for the prosperous exertion 
of all our gifts!” 

“Upon my word, Minnie,” exclaimed Zeus, “I do believe you’re 
right, as usual!” ; 

Just at that moment, as a buzz of approving excitement arose 
from the company, a tremendous thumping all at once was heard 
in the middle of the regular beat of the dance-music and the 
muffled, responsive time-keeping of the flying feet in the saloons 
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without. It was as if a blacksmith were marking time with two 
sledge-hammers on the floor. Then came an awful scream and a 
general rush ; the music and dancing stopped short, and there was 
a loud buzz and chatter of voices. In a moment there came into 
the card-room a large, red-faced man, looking rather ridiculous in a 
new Zouave uniform. It was Mars; and in his arms he carried 
Venus, pale and faint. 

Apollo smiled and winked to Minerva, observing aside, “I knew 
how it would be, every time. That was the silver-footed Thetis in 
that last set. She must have come down like a thousand of brick 
on Venus’ corns. Silver feet are shiny, no doubt, and might afford 
one good standing at one’s banker’s, but they’re hardly the cheese, 
I should say, for dancing.” 

“Don’t use so very much slang, Apollo!” said Minerva, highly 
disgusted. 

Venus now cried out, sobbing, that her foot was broken short off 
at the instep, and that she would never give another dancing party 
again if she lived to be as old as Methuselah, if that horrid Thetis 
was to be allowed to pound people »o with her flat-irons—never ! ” 

The injury, however, was really quite serious. Poor Venus was 
in dreadful pain. Her shoe was absolutely quite full of ichor, and 
sculapius, who was at once sent for from the supper-room, shook 
his head and looked very grave over the case. At last he gave the 
nervous divinity a handkerchief-full of chloroform to smell of, 
which afforded an opportunity to bandage her foot and get her to 
bed. 

The accident to the hostess necessarily broke up the party, espe- 
cially as it was growing rather late. 


Mr. Bayard Taylor, the next time he climbed up to the top of 
Mount Olympus, found it as bare, bleak and deserted as if not a 
single god had ever lived there at all. 

The whole body of divinity, so to speak, in pursuance of the 
scheme of Minerva, emigrated by the usual means of conveyance 
to the City of New York. 


A party of gentlemen and ladies was assembled in a private par- 
lor at a leading New York hotel, to partake of a comfortable little 
dinner. Here follows an account of the conversation which ensued 
over the wine, after (to use the expression of Mr. Pope’s Homer) 
the sacred rage of hunger was appeased. 

Tur CuarrMan, a stately gentleman in black, -“ Here we are, at the 
end of our six weeks, as was agreed, To our own very good healths 
and success! (Drank with enthusiasm.) Now, then, business is 
business, as these wonderful Americans say. What’s that in Greek, 
Minerva?” 
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Mrverva, @ thin lady with a high forehead, spectacles, a front, 
and «a set of artificial teeth rather too large for her mouth. “ He 
pragmateia pragmateia, We find techne used more especially of 
handicrafts. But Liddell and Scott—” 

CuarrmMan, “Sufficient. Neptune, you are senior, You begin, 
if you please, and we’ll each state his condition and prospects, as 
we agreed when we separated; the chair last.” 

NEPTUNE, evidently a seafaring man, and seeming rather stiffish 
in his “long togs.” “I sail to-morrow for Liverpool, as third mate 
of the full clipper Seahorse.” 

Cuarrman. “ Apollo?” 

Apo..o, a slender, gentlemanly person, with clear olive complex- 
ion, bright eyes, a moustache, and a good deal of deportment. “I 
have two pupils in music already, and I expect more. And I play 
second fiddle at the Volks-Garten week days, and on Sundays I sing 
tenor at Grace Church, And I have this very day received a re- 
quest from the faculty of Princeton College to accept the new chair 
founded in tliat institution by Mr. Leonard W. Turveydrop, as Tur- 
veydrop Professor of Deportment.” 

Cuairman, “ Venus?” 

VeENvs, an attractive, lady-like person in deep mourning. “T am 
just about opening a fashionable boarding-house in Twenty-third 
street, and in fact most of my rooms are engaged already.” 

Cuarrman. “ Minerva?” 

Mrixerva. “I furnish all the sensation stories for Burner’s 
Weekly Bill-book, at. two dollars a column.” 

CuarrmMan. “All of them, Minnie? Why, there’s half a dozen 
names: Corncob, Benedek, Northworth, and I don’t know how 
many.” 

Minerva, with a modest blush of conscious ability. “Yes. Iuse 
different noms de plume. That plan enables me to sell a great deal 
more matter. In fact, Iam the whole corps of contributors.” 

Well, so they went on. Mars had become a member of a target 
company, including, he said, many gentlemen of great political 
influence, and found himself in a fair. way to wealth from the pro- 
ceeds of the plated cake-baskets, castors and so forth, contributed 
as prizes, and the additional cash ccntributions given by political 
candidates. 

Pluto had taken a place as fireman on a locomotive, and was 
studying hard to qualify himself as engineer. Hercules had ob- 
tained an engagement as the strong man at a circus. Rhadaman- 
thus had the Democratic nomination for a police justiceship. Mer- 
cury was picking up a pretty good living, he said, as a gentleman 
sportsman about town; 7. ¢., I am sorry to say, as a swindler and 
infernal scoundrel generally. 

Jupiter, lastly, stated to the meeting that, as they all knew very 
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well, his specialty was general management, and that so far, he was 
sorry to say, he had no very splendid account to give of himself. 
He was on the lookout for a position as leading politician, receiver 
of abankrupt railroad or insurance company, or something of the 
kind. In the meanwhile, as he disliked to be idle, and had his 
thunder with him, he had accepted an engagement to conduct the 
thunder department at Mr, Niblo’s Theatre, where he was at least 
paying his way. 

This dinner-party exgited much curiosity among the people of the 
hotel; for the Hotellians, like the Athenians, depend on gossip and 
news, almost for the very breath of their nostrils—“ not forgetting 
beef and brandy,” as Captain Dalgetty observed. And sundry 
very respectable boarders, though far above such tricks as eaves- 
dropping, found occasion for walking several times quite delib- 
erately past the door of the parlor with their ears wide open, and 
also for conversing with the waiters. But all that they could ascer- 
tain was, that the company seemed to be ladies and gentlemen talk- 
ing about their own business, 

A bright little boy, the son of a boarder, was less delicate. He 
peeped a very long time through the key-hole, and was with diffi- 
culty carried away in time to avoid discovery at the close of the 
session. When his mother asked him what he saw, he said promptly 
that it was a show. There was an eagle in there, he said, and a 
man with two snakes on his cane, like the man in Mr, Hawthorne’s 
Wonder-book, and an old lady with an owl on her shoulder. 

“ Nonsense!” said the lady, and sent the little fellow to bed. 
And that was neither the first nor the last time of inflicting penal- 
ties on those who claim to see what other people cannot. 


It was about a year after these events—that is to say, a few 
years ago—that I was visiting my valued friend, the genial and 
kind-hearted Doctor B——, the wise and successful Superintendent of 
the Retreat for the Insane, at H ,in Connecticut. I discussed with 
him, as I had often done before, the history, the psychology, the 
present condition, of insanity. Superintendents of insane asylums, 
by the way, have but one single fault that I know of, this is, that 
they invariably settle into a theory that every human being is to a 
greater or fess extent of unsound mind; and that there is no ques- 
tion whether such or such a person is sane or insane ; humanity is 
insanity. The only question is, Are you little enough insane to be 
let run outside of the Retreat? And I used to think, sometimes, 
that the good doctor, as he peered thoughtfully and smilingly at 
me through his spectacles, was saying to himself, “ My dear fellow, 
I believe I could improve your mind by giving you a course of dis- 
cipline in this institution!” I’m not sure, but I fancied so. It is 
not a pleasant idea; in fact, as the poet observes, “that way mad- 
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ness lies.” Besides, am I not a great wit? and has not the other 
poet remarked that “ great wits to madness sure are near allied ?” 
So you see that this particular question is a ticklish one for me. I 
leave it. 

The doctor had been giving me new facts and generalizations 
upon the undoubted increase of brain and nervous diseases of late 
years, especially among the Americans.* Religion, he said, he 
thought was of late years not causing so large a proportion of cases. 
The tendency of the age is material, and a correspondingly large 
proportion of cases are traceable to over-excitement, or to failures 
in business. 

“ Nothing,” the doctor proceeded, “ has ever afforded me a more 
singularly striking proof of the correctness of the modern views— 
and, I may add, of my own latest conclusions—on this subject, 
than a curious set of facts which I am going to mention to you. 
They have interested me so much that I have begun to minute 
them down with some fulness, and indeed, I will read you the 
paper, as far as I have completed it.” 

So the doctor, after some rummaging, found the document among 
his papers, and read it to me. I here transcribe (by his permission) 
some portion of it: 

MILD FORM OF MANIA FROM FAJLURES IN BUSINESS. 

In June, A. D. 186-, a wealthy gentleman of New York, a native of H——, and 
of well-known benevolence, called to consult me in regard to a singular group 
of cases of harmless mania which had occurred in such a connection as to sug: 
gest to him the idea of epidemic insanity. I may here remark that subsequent 
investigation rendered it more probable that there was a hereditary taint, as the 
parties seemed more or less related by blood. Mr. had found these cases 
in a highly respectable New York boarding house, where he had taken tempo- 
rary lodgings, and the lady who conducted the establishment was herself one of 
them. On consultation it was agreed that there was a prospect of cure, and 
Mr. with characteristic kindness and energy, caused all the parties to be 
transported to this institution, where they still remain under my charge. 

I now proceed to record such facts as have been ascertained about these cases. 
I have recorded the mythological names by which—curiously enough—all these 
parties have called themselves ; for this very fact estab.ishes a presumption of 
some relationship among them. Indeed, it is almost the only clew in my pos- 
session to their antecedents ; for I have been unable to trace their personal his- 
tory more than a few months back, or to ascertain anything at all about them 
except isolated facts as to their recent occupations. They are of foreign origin ; 
or at least it has been ascertained that they came to New York in an emigrant 
vessel some time since. There was little sickness on the ship during the voy- 
age, and no ship fever. The latter disease, as is well known, might have re- 
sulted in a low form of mania. 

Case 1. “Jupiter.” Age, about 50. Temperament, bilious-nervous. Mar- 








* For able summaries of statistics and reasonings on the subject, see the series 
of official Annual Reports by this eminent investigator, and especially that of 
the last year, where, in fact, are the very arguments which the doctor used 
with me. 
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ried, but from some expressions seems not to have lived very happily with his 
wife. Occupation, had formerly been assistant in the carpenter’s department of 
a theatre, but he had recently gone earnestly into a New York city charter elec 
tion. In this, however, he broke down, and his party failed with him, because, 
his adherents said, he was too proud and particular, could not do any dirty work, 
would not be friendly, and above all, seemed not to have money enough. 

Case 2. “Neptune.” Age, about 55. Temperament, bilious-sanguine. Oc- 
cupation, mariner. A singular case. Evidently an experienced sailor, but in 
his last voyage, I am informed, had scarcely gotten out of sight of land before 
he showed signs of fear, lost all presence of mind, and became utterly useless in 
his post of third mate. He alleged that no ship could be navigated in cloudy 
weather unless some coast or headland were visible, and pretended to know 
nothing of the compass. Probably overworked. 

Case 3. “Apollo.” Age, 30. Dark nervous. Music composer and teacher 
This seems also a case of overwork, though I am informed that he experienced 
much mortification from losing a number of pupils, who, he insisted, must un- 
derstand the music they played. He accordingly endeavored to teach them 
counterpoint and even composition, and was so positive about it that his pupils 
could not remain with him. He was also, I am informed, about to be appointed 
to the new Turveydrop Professorship of Deportment, at Princeton College, but 
upon addressing a meeting of the students by way of examining the ground in 
advance, was received by them with so much disorder and vociferation that the 
meeting broke up almost in a riot, and the speaker was violently hustled out of 
the premises. This experience, as he is a person of extreme sensitiveness and 
high feeling, left him in a state of very intense nervous excitement, and had, 
doubtless, much to do with his present condition. 

Case 4. “Mercury.” Age, 25. Nervous-sanguine. A “sporting man.” In- 
sane from over-excitement, the final determining cause being, as reported— 
though it seems hardly reasonable—mortification at being swindled out of every 
cent he had in the world by a “ patent safe” operator. Apparently more fool 
than knave; disposed to be wicked, but not possessing the natural shrewdness 
and quickness which his chosen course of life demands. 

Case 5. “Minerva.” Age about 40. Spinster. Nervous. Has for some time 
been a writer of “sensation stories” for a well-known weekly paper. Over- 
worked, in part from the excessive manual labor and prolonged attention of 
writing out the required quantity of matter, and in part from the unhealthy 
mental exertion requisite to compose this species of literature. What such 
writings require is, an incessant succession of violent action, carried forward 
along with constant, rapid conversation among the characters, but at the same 
time nothing very particular must be said. I am informed that the first positive 
symptoms of mania supervened upon her being suddenly dismissed by the pub- 
lisher for the alleged reason that she would not write down to the level of his 
customers. She still finds a sort of occupation in incessant composition ; and as 
a curious record of disordered mentality, I insert here a short passage from 
among the manuscripts which she turns off by the ream : 

“Ha! Is’t thou?” exclaimed the trapper. 

“No!” shouted the gigantic savage, with an infuriate yell. 

“ Take that then, you durned Injun varmint!” replied Isaac Injunkiller, as with one 
sinewy leap he drove his rifle two feet down the throat of the Indian, and fired it with 
all his immense strength. 

Horror! The chief did not fall. He scarce flinched! With one fierce, guttural war- 
cry he forced the weapon out of his mouth, aided by the recoil. 

“Wagh! Ugh!” he shouted. “Me big Injun! Me take bullet for dinner! Me 
chaw up Isaac for sauce!” 

And ho leaped upon the astounded trapper, and bore him backward to the earth, Al- 
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ready his long and gleaming knife had circulated keenly in the preliminary flourishes 
about the scalp of the prostrate hunter, when the rattling thunder of sixty-five horse- 
hoofs was distinctly heard. 

“Hooray! Hooray !” shouted altogether the well-known voices of the Tearing Trap- 
pers of Trincomalee. With one fierce rush the sixteen mustangs came whirling to the 
rescue. Plunging down the perpendicular walls of the cafion, safe in the surefootedness 
of their steeds, they successively leaped their active horses over chasm, combatants, ser- 
pent, gold and all, each as he flew above them delivering the contents of his unerring 
rifle perpendicularly downwards so as to hit the Indian and glance harmlessly from the 
white man who lay prostrate beneath him. 

Ete., ete., ete. 

Case 7. “Bacchus.” Age about 35. Temperament, sanguine-lymphatic. Oc 
cupation, bar keeper. A clear case of mania @ potu, but brought on by what 
seems to have been a surprisingly short career of indulgence. He was appar- 
ently, I am informed, in unusually perfect health, at taking the situation he 
held when seized, but seemed totally unable to endure the effects of liquor. 
Even on the very day of entering upon his duties, his employer stated, having 
casually taken a moderate drink of “whiskey straight” (to use the technical 
term), he expressed himself terrified at the sensations he experienced, saying, 
“ By Jove, how that cut!” and observing further that he “felt as if a torchlight 
procession had passed down into his stomach ;” and not being able to refrain 
from drinking, he had very rapidly sunk into his present state, where he was 
tormented with the usual phantoms of snakes, pigeons, etc., bestowed in differ- 
ent portions of his clothing. A very bad case. 


Thus far the Doctor; who proposed, he said, to add notes as to 
several other individuals of this company, and to publish the paper 
in the “ American Journal of Insanity.” 

I did not tell him that I knew who his patients were. I happen 
to know that he does not believe in the heathen mythology, and I 
should only have confirmed that disagreeable notion of his, that I 
myself need some “treatment.” 

Poor creatures! Their old-fashioned gifts and graces are sadly 
out of date among us. Or if they could have earned a living at all, 
it would have been in some places such as it will be difficult to 
secure for them after what has happened. Mercury might perhaps 
have studied theology—he is certainly simple enough. Minerva 
might have made a strong-minded woman, if she knew enough. 
Bacchus would assuredly make a powerful temperance speaker, 
should he ever escape from his phantom menagerie. 

Thus Progress has left the Gods, where it is daily leaving too 
many men—in a lunatic asylum. For they are in the Retreat yet. 
I really doubt whether they could be in a better place. I almost 
believe they have found what Minerva said was the only thing 
they wanted—a Pou Sto. But they have not moved the world. It 
has upset them. 

F. B. PEerxrys. 





RITUALISM,. 


HE editor of a magazine published in a busy little town to the 
eastward of us, in giving his monthly réswmé of religious 
intelligence, says: “Ritualism is at present the nightmare of the 
Church, both sides of the water.” The term of description was 
happily chosen; it may not be flattering, but it is forcible and vivid. 
A year ago, this word “Ritualism” was seldom spoken; now it is 
on every one’s lips. The thing has leaped into prominence, and, 
like a nightmare, it sits upon the chests of layman and cleric, op- 
pressive and impeding respiratjon. It resembles the nocturnal 
tormentor, also, by the vagueness of the terrors which it inspires, 
and by the indication of a want of good digestion in the victims 
of its attack. r 

What is Ritualism? It would be hard to say. <A distinction 
must be drawn between the proper meaning of the word and that 
which it bears at this particular time. It was really a very useful 
word, and a very harmless one. But of late it has lost respectabil- 
ity, and has become a slang expression. It-means anything and 
everything; it is used for party purposes; it is a stigma fixed by 
agitators on whatever displeases their taste or shocks their preju- 
dices. And hence, when we are asked what Ritualism is, or what 
things are ritualistic, or who are ritualists, we are at a loss how to 
reply: a previous question must be asked about the position of the 
inquirer in the theological field. The unlucky word is bandied 
about, till it must have lost all perception of its own identity. 
Hence, we respectfully decline the attempt to say what the word 
“Ritualism ” means, as now merged and lost in the category of cant 
and slang; but, going back a twelvemonth or so, and getting away 
from the clamor of press and pulpit, we will try, dispassionately, to 
arrange our thoughts upon the subject suggested by this much- 
abused term. 

Ritualism is the science of rites and ceremonies in the church, 
Perhaps the term might be more widely applied; it might be used, 
and is used, of things beyond the precincts of religion. Nothing 
is more thoroughly ritualistic than the military service. Read the 
United States Army Regulations, and especially Article XX XIL, 
on “Forms of Parade,” in proof of this assertion. Or go to any 
member of the Masonic Order, and you have found a ritualist. 
Still, for ordinary purposes, we restrict the word to religion, and 
say that Ritualism is the science of sacred rites and ordinances. 
The church has her doctrine, her government, and her ceremonies; 
a creed, a ministry, and rites; these last form the subject matter of 
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the science of ritual. Where there are no rites, ordinances or cere- 
monies, there can be no science thereof; but, be the religion what 
it may, if it have any rites, or even so much as one, it is so far 
forth, and, in that respect, ritualistic. 

Now, since rites of some kind or other are found in all religions, 
and since religion of some kind or other is found wherever human 
beings exist, and since there are many religions in the world, it 
might be supposed that the term, even when used in an unobjec- 
tionable and proper way, must still remain too vague a one for 
practical discussion. This would be the cdse if the religions of the 
world were the invention of men or the developments of human 
aspirations. If that were true, the subject of Ritualism might be 
dismissed, or left to antiquarians and students of esthetics, as pos- 
sessing only a transient interest, and holding in it no fire or light 
of heavenly inspiration. But since, in our estimate of religion, we 
differ from the Rationalistic school, we shall proceed upon our own 
line, presenting considerations which show that Ritualism is not a 
science without principles, nor one at the mere name of which we 
ought to grow uneasy. 

There is, in human nature, a necessity to worship. The impulse, 
however it came there, is one that cannot be, and never has been, 
successfully resisted.. You cannot keep men from worshipping 
something ; albeit they may worship they know not what, still, they 
must and will worship. 

Equally certain is it that in worshipping they are under a neces- 
sity of using forms and rites of some kind or other. It is of the 
order and constitution of our nature that this should be so. Man 
is a compound being; the body and the soul are knit together as 
one. An abstract spiritual worship cannot be rendered by us in 
our present state; it would not be the worship of man, for man is 
not an abstract spiritual intelligence. External forms are indispen- 
sable in our worship while we are in the body. The true worship- 
per will worship “in spirit and in truth;” he will also express that 
worship in word, in act, in posture; he will offer his substance and 
his goods. The body and the spirit must consent together before 
the man, who is body, soul, and spirit in one, can be truly said to 
worship. 

But God has not left men to find out religions for themselves, 
He has given them a revelation. In other words, He has taught 
them what to worship, and whom to worship, in showing them 
Himself. 

And as He has revealed to them the ebject of worship, so has He 
laid down certain principles respecting the manner of that worship 
which they are to render unto Him. Some broad, bold outlines of 
ritual and ceremonial, as forming a part of the ancient revelation, 
are discernible at the very beginning of human history; though 
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dim, they are visible. The rite of sacrifice is mentioned in the 
earliest extant records; it was in use from the first, and, as we 
reasonably infer, by Divine appointment. The preference of the 
offering made by Abel to that of Cain, is explained upon the hy- 
pothesis that the manner and substance of their sacrifices had been 
prescribed beforehand, and that one of the brothers had done as he 
was bidden, but the other as he thought best. In later days, after 
his deliverance from the waters of the flood, Noah builded an altar 
to the Lord. And in the times of Abraham, there passes across 
the scene that august but mysterious figure of Melchisedek, “ Priest 
of the Most Iligh God, possessor of heaven and earth,” having an 
oblation in his hands of bread and wine, and “ blessing him that 
had the promises.” Thus, from the first, there are discovered broad 
outlines of a primeval Ritualism, established by the Almighty, and 
forming a part of the religion of the patriarchal era. After that, 
we come to the election of the Jewish nation, and to the order and 
ministrations of the Levitical Priesthood. There we see a Ritual, 
florid, massive, and majestic, elaborated to its minutest particulars, 
and symbolical of divine and saving truth, prescribed to God’s 
chosen people, and imposed on them and their children by the di- 
rect and stringent command of the Most High. Thus it appears, 
if faith may be placed in the records of the ages preceding the 
advent of Christ, that God was the author of Ritual; He made 
man; He planted within him the instinct to worship; He so con- 
stituted him as that, in worshipping, he must empley forms and 
rites; He revealed to him the object of worship, and established 
the general principles of Divine service; and, at length, He set up 
in this world a most elaborate and magnificent system of ordinances, 
whereby, as through the teachings of a schoolmaster, men should 
be brought to the knowledge of Himself. 

At this point in our reflections, two strange opinions must be 
noticed. The first is this: that when He came, whom the ancient 
system foretold and symbolized, everything in that system was ab- 
rogated and annulled; so that, immediately, a religion of great out- 
ward stateliness and splendor was succeeded by one with no beauty, 
form or comeliness at all, And the second opinion is, that this new 
religion, after continuing a little while in a garb of absolute plain- 
ness, and with scarce so much as a rite or a ceremony of any kind, 
beyond a mere initiatory ablution, and a weekly meal in common, 
suddenly wearying of simplicity, entered upon a bad course, and 
took to copying the rites and services of that Paganism which it 
had destroyed, until it became, within a very short time, so unlike 
what its founder intended, that one could hardly conceive that it 
was the same system. 

To say that these opinions are strange, is to speak mildly ; they 
are without foundation in fact, and were born of the spirit of religious 
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controversy. We shall oppose to them propositions which are 
deemed te be unassailable on historic grounds, however loth men 
may be to accept them, as contradicting their strongest pre- 
possessions and their most sweetly cherished and most tenderly 
nurtured theories. 

For, looking to the facts of history, it is clear, first, that the lead- 
ing features of Divine worship passed over from the old system 
into the new. The bloody sacrifices, together with circumcision, 
which was a rite of blood and, in its own way, sacrificial, disap- 
peared forever: but that truth which they implied continued to be 
presented in visible forms and with ceremonies resembling those of 
the ancient Dispensation. A great deal of the old kingdom lived 
on, and was prolonged into and preserved in the new. In their gen- 
eral arrangement, the Christian churches reminded men of the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem; a priesthood still remained, and a sacrifice, spirit- 
ual and unbloody, yet real and true ; the psalms were still chanted, 
vestments were worn, lights and incense did not cease to be used, 
Nor can it be said, with any truth, that Christianity copied from 
Paganism. On the contrary, the rites of Paganism were but cor- 
rupt imitations of ordinances divinely established in the world. 
Whatever of truth there was in the religions of Paganism, came, 
as we think, from the primitive revelation, imperfectly compre- 
hended and obscured through transmission by irregular means; and 
as it was with doctrines, so was it with ceremonies: the nations of 
the world were not inventors so much as bad copyists, the degraded 
disciples of a noble school. Christianity preserved much of that 
older system, a knowledge of whose principles was widely spread 
among the Gentiles; and the allegation that she copied Paganism 
betrays an inversion of view which prejudice may explain but does 
not justify. The beauty, majesty and grandeur of the old Ritual 
were not meant to perish forever. That Ritual, in its general out- 
lines, was shown to Moses in the Mount. The “places made with 
hands,” and all the acts performed in them, were “figures of the 
true” and symbols of heavenly verities. And such a system, 
purged of all bloody and unspiritual features, would still be the most 
perfect type of eternal things, and therefore best adapted to sym- 
bolize them. When the veil is lifted by an apostle and evangelist, 
and we are permitted to look upward and admire the worship of 
heaven, the features are the same: we see again the golden altar, 
the incense, the white-robed ministrants, the crowns, the palms, the 
chants, the bowings and prostrations. The Christian Dispensation 
is bounded, on the one side, by the magnificent Ritualism of Israel, 
and on the other by the analogous and not less glowing Ritualism 
of heaven. Who would expect to find between these extremes, as 
the antetype of the former and the precursor of the latter, nothing 
but haldness and dryness, and a formless, colorless and chilly blank 
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of abstract spiritualism? Which fits in most harmoniously between 
such a past and such a future? a system whose ceremonies and ordi- 
nances correspond in general with the visible beauty on either hand, 
or one which has no ritual worthy of the name, no temples, no 
altars, no vestments, no lights, nor color, nor concourse of sweet 
sounds, nor aught to charm the sense or kindle the imagination ? 

Such are our general principles: let them be recapitulated. 

Ritualism is the science of rites and ordinances in religion. 

Man must worship; he must worship through forms and by their 
help. The forms of any-religion constitute its ritual. 

God is the Author of religion; He taught us whom to worship 
and how to worship. 

The earliest records show that formal worship was offered by men 
under the direction of Almighty God. 

Down to the time when Christ came, there were in the world a 
creed taught by the Lord, and a mode of worship prescribed .by 
Him. These were preserved by a peculiar people, elected for that 
purpose, as trustees of the revelation. The partial truths held 
among the nations were glimmering and broken lights of that great 
central flame; and their rites, so far as there was any fitness in 
them, were imitations of what God had enjoined from the begin- 
ning. 

With the incarnation and advent of the Son of God, there came 
a clearer light and a new dispensation; but the truths were the 
same, and the broad traditions of ritual remained unchanged. 
What had ceased to be useful was abrogated: what is of perpetual 
value remained. ; 

And beyond this world, where the heavenly glory shines, the 
same general outlines of doctrine and worship have been disclosed 
to us, perpetuated in the acclamations, the songs, and the ceremo- 
nial performance which never cease around the throne of God and 
of the Lamb. 

Having stated the principles of Ritualism, a few remarks must 
be added upon the history of the question within the Christian 
era. 

For fifteeen hundred years, there was no ritualistic controversy 
deserving the name. In general features, Divine worship was the 
same throvghout the world. But errors and abuses crept into the 
church, and these became symbolized in novel rites and practices, 
by which ritual became, in some respects, defiled and corrupted. 
And these accretions grew until they obscured the majestic simpli- 
city and beauty of the ordinances of the new dispensation, and be- 
came so mixed up with them as to make it difficult to discern be- 
vween the true and the false. 

Then came the Reformation, in the sixteenth century. 

That movement did not affect the Eastern portions of Christen- 
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dom; in Greece and Russia the old traditions may be traced, 
although under a load of useless ceremonies, with clearness, back 
to the commencement of the Christian era; there, where least dis- 
turbance has occurred, the transmission of ideas from the former 
to the latter dispensation is most evident. 

But in the West the Reformation took different lines in different 
places. Like every great movement, it had its conservatives and 
its radicals, 

The policy of the conservatives was to retain all that had in its 
favor a truly Catholic prescription and an ancient traditional use. 
But the radicals aimed at destroying the whole existing system and 
setting up a new one in its place; they made war, therefore, on the 
Ritual of their day, and were for sweeping it away root and branch, 
as an integral part of a system to their eyes thoroughly and hope- 
lessly corrupt. The result was, that where conservative counsels 
prevailed, ritual was not abolished, but simplified; so that there 
remained a general correspondence, in this respect, with the past, 
and even with what was then in use throughout the world; while, 
on the other hand, where radical views were carried out, almost all 
traces of the traditional uses of Christendom disappeared, and a 
mode of worship was adopted which had never before been seen in 
any place where men were free to do what they thought right, and 
ta follow the instincts of their nature under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost. 

But it is peculiar to radicals, whether political or religious, never 
to be satisfied except when in agitation; their habit is urieasiness, 
and, as if by a kind of necessity, they must be always knagging at 
quiet folk and endeavoring to force their principles and maxims 
upon their peaceable neighbors. The present excitement about 
Ritualism is due to the efforts of that indefatigable band, who, not 
content with refusing to follow the general traditions of Christen- 
dom, do their best to prevent other people from worshipping in the 
way which seems to them not only most reverent but also most in 
accordance with the intimated will of God. In justification of this 
remark, let us consider how things have stood since the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and when and in what manner existing 
disputes have arisen, 

Looking about the world we see, in the eastern part of Christen- 
dom, an ancient ritual in use, very ornate, very symbolical, and 
full of reminiscences of the worship of the old church of Israel; 
the mitre, the iconostasis, the veil, the lamps, the incense, are direct 
heirlooms from that venerable past. In the west, the Roman Cath- 
olic Christians exhibit in their ritual a system essentially modified 
by later ideas, and expressing the dogmas which by degrees have 
accumulated around their ancient and once pure creed. The Lu- 
therans, who, in their sacramental position occupy conservative 
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ground, have enough of the externals of worship to express their 
unity with the great historic body of Christendom; among the 
ornaments of their altars are the crucifix and the candles, and their 
clergy officiate in rich vestments; so that, to the ordinary spectator 
there seems to be but little difference between their use and the 
Roman. The Calvinistic communities, on the contrary, affect a 
simplicity never known before their day, as the deliberate choice of 
religious men, and therefore without historic precedent to justify it. 
These communities, intensely anti-ritualistic, have never ceased to 
propagate their views, and have taken advantage of every oppor- 
> tunity to seek or insist on the concurrence of other Christians in 
what they deemed essential to the purity of religion. The people 
who have suffered most from their interference are the English. A 
brief review of the history of the Church of England will show 
the origin and scope of the controversy which at present distracts 
it, and to which is to be ascribed that “nightmare” referred to 
before. 

The movement of the reformation in England was in the most 
cautiously conservative channel. What they aimed at was, to re- 
tain all that was truly Catholic and to reject only what was dis- 
tinctively Roman. The Ritual was revised on that principle, and 
the desired result was attained in the services prescribed in what 
is known historically as the “ First Book of Edward VI.,” a volume 
presenting, probably, the most perfect specimen of a Reformed 
Catholic Liturgy that has ever appeared. If that book could have 
remained intact, a great deal of quarrelling would have been saved, 
and the Church of England would have been spared many of her 
sorest losses and afflictions. 

But the Calvinists, those earnest and dauntless propagandists of 
ecclesiastical and liturgical radicalism, found in England a field for 
the exercise of their vocation; and, crossing the channel, they set 
their neighbors in a ferment, declaring that the reformation had not 
gone far enough, and calling for a revision of the Liturgy as already 
revised, Nor were their efforts thrown away; for within two or 
three years there was put forth a “Second Book,” displacing the 
former and very inferior to it in every particular, if universal cus- 
tom is taken as the standard of comparison. During the brief 
reign of Queen Mary, the course of the radical development was 
stopped; and upon the accession of Elizabeth it became evident 
that a conservative reaction had taken place. At this critical mo- 
ment a compromise was tacitly agreed to. The “Second Book of 
Edward VI.” was taken as the basis of a new “ Book of Common 

' Prayer,” while the ornaments of the churches and clergy, including 
altar crosses, candles, the vestments known as the alb, tunicle, 
chasuble, and cope, and the pastoral staff, with other less impor- 
tant objects, were ordered to remain in use. By degrees, however, 
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those ornaments have been generally laid aside. Within the last 
few years their use, always lawful, has been revived, and is extend- 
ing. The so-called “ Ritualists ” claim the right to obey their own 
laws, and to employ what the “English Prayer Book” not only 
allows but enjoins. The anti-ritualists, however, denounce such a 
proceeding as innovating and revolutionary, maintain that a thing 
in becoming obsolete becomes practically illegal, and institute 
actions against their brethren to debar them from complying with 
the rubrics which they have sworn to follow. Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the Ritualists grow daily stronger, 
since they have on their side not only the weight of general use 
and authority throughout Christendom, but also the express sanc- 
tion of their own branch of the Church. Nor is it strange that the 
anti-ritualists should strenuously oppose them by every means at 
hand, since they are the direct inheritors of those views and feelings 
whieh forrned the inspiration of the radicals of the sixteenth 
century. 

Of the bearing of this subject on the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States, there is not space to write in full. There 
has been no legislation, as yet, on the question in controversy. 
Only eighty-two years have elapsed since the first American bishop 
was consecrated ; those years have been formative, usages and cus- 
toms have been undergoing continual changes, and men have been 
feeling their way, under circumstances in which, since the time of 
Constantine, no national branch of the Catholic Church has been 
placed. American churchmen do not, however, regard their condi- 
tion as chaotic; nor as that of persons having full license to do 
what they choose in the premises, They profess respect for (a) 
truly Catholic and Apostolic usages (+), Anglo-Catholic law, cus- 
tom and practice. These, in the absence of direct legislation, seem 
to be the safe and reasonable limits of that freedom which they 
enjoy and value. 

Still, the tendency among them is toward an increased attention 
to beauty and decorum, impressiveness and esthetic accessories, in 
divine worship. The same tendency is seen in all other religious 
bodies; the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, the Baptists 
build splendid Gothic churches, and decorate them in polychrome ; 
the Unitarians employ the gable and spire cross; even the Metho- 
dists erect their stately marble temples and name them after saints. 
The organ, the chant, the stained glass windows, the flowers pro- 
fusely used in decoration, no longer belong to any one denomina- 
tion, but are gladly employed by all. The signs are everywhere 
about us, of a return to common sense, and a revolt from prejudices 
which have wrought damage to religion. The movements in the 
Episcopal Church have their counterpart on every side of her; they 
belong to an age which is growing out of old swaddling clothes 
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and looking with larger and clearer eyes on social and religious 
problems, 

To conclude these observations, which have, of course, been dis- 
cursive and hurried, we state as follows, the practical results of 
thought and observation : 

First. There must be ritual of some kind, where there is re- 
ligion. 

Second. There is the clearest argument from Holy Scripture and 
ecclesiastical history in favor of a beautiful and impressive ritual- 
ism as a powerful agency on men for their good. 

Third. Such ritualism must be a teacher; it must symbolize 
something, and express as forcibly as possible what it symbolizes ; 
a ritualism used without a meaning and representing no truth 
which the intellect can grasp, is but a piece of trifling and a sham. 

Fourth. Ritual must teach truth; pure, unadulterated truth ; 
God’s truth, which He has revealed to men. 

Fifth. People should try to discuss the subject with calmness ; 
they should not look at it in a party light; they had better keep 
clear of the agitators, whose aim it is to excite vague fears and 
affright the uninstructed with awful disclosures of conspiracy against 
the simplicity of their faith and the purity of their worship; and 
especially should they remember that there is a superstition in de- 
fect as well as one in excess. 

This last observation suggests an occurrence, with mention of 
which we will make an end. Some ten years ago, in one of the 
leading churches of this city, for the first time, it was decided to 
dress the altar on Easter day with flowers; and on the principle of 
taking the bull by the horns, or of plunging in head foremost as 
the best way of getting into deep water, it was also resolved to 
make the decoration elaborate, striking, and very unmistakably 
conspicuous. Accordingly, on the evening before the feast, the 
Lord’s table was so adorned, and in that fair and sightly aspect it 
met the eyes of the congregation. Everybody looked and won- 
dered, and to their honor be it spoken, everybody said, “‘ How beau- 
tiful!” All, except an old lady, who, with another old lady, ap- 
proached the chancel after service, and gazed upon the flowers with 
troubled mien. Said the second old lady to the first, after a while, 
“How did you like the services to-day?” Said the first old lady 
in reply, “ Very much; they were delightful; it is all beautiful; I 
like it all except one thing.” “ What is that?” asked the friend. 
“ Why, those flowers!” was the reply. “But why do you dislike 
the flowers? What can you object to in them?” inquired the sec- 
ond old lady. “I don’t like them,” was the answer, “because they 
look so-Roman Catholic!” Whereupon her friend, surveying her 
with an air of surprise, not unmixed with pity, cried, “O, my dear, 
how can you be so superstitious ?” 

19 
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There are a great many among our anti-ritualistic brethren to 
whom, when they inveigh against their neighbors and express a 
pious horror of things which others like, and acts which edify and 
comfort, we feel inclined to say, as the most suitable comment on 
their frame of mind, “ How can you be so superstitious ?” 

Morean Drx. 
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HE wind it bleweth a-cold, a-cold, 
And the dreary Winter rain is falling; 
And over the desolate, drenchéd wold 
The sad sea-voice is calling : 
The wood stands barren and bleak, and dumb, 
And the days are wearisome. 


And the wet blue hills in the mist are lost; 
The skies grow gray in the daylight’s wane, 
And the lonesome moon, like a wan, white ghost, 
Looks in at the window-pane ; 
And the death-watch ticks in the darken’d room, 
And the nights are wearisome. 


O, storm-wind, beat on the blacken’d moor, 
Sob, shivering boughs, in your fringe of tears; 
Drift, wild; white sea, o’er the wild, white shore— 
As my thoughts drift over the years, 
Till my heart grows bitter and cold, and numb, 
And my life is wearisome! 


Ina D. Coo.srits. 
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HE dropped down upon us suddenly, as a star from heaven. 
And, indeed, she was beautiful enough to have come from 
some other, kindlier sphere, where the more genial elements favor 
a higher degree of physical perfection than is common in this bleak, 
half-tamed world, full of east winds and north winds, and icy cold 
and sultry heat, of sorrow, and wrong, and work, and carking 
cares. 

We were rather an aristocratic set at the Thornton, priding our- 
selves upon our delicate tastes, our genuine high breeding, our ap- 
preciation of modest genius, and our scorn of gilded ignorance. 
Parisian dress and an opulent purse were not enough to secure ad- 
mittance into our coterie. Shoddy we utterly refused to tolerate. 
One or two mushroom millionaires had tried to enter our charmed 
circle, and retired in dismay from the difficult task. Of unpro- 
tected women, fascinating women, unattended by masculine rela- 
tives, we were shy to the verge of discourtesy. For do not our 
hotels teem with adventuresses in search of a fortune, a position, a 
husband ? 

Accordingly, when we read Miss Aubusson’s name on the regis- 
ter, and learned that she had taken the pretty suite of apartments 
just vacated by Vignette, the artist, we shrugged our shoulders, 
smiled incredulously, and regarded it as another proof of the amia- 
ble weakness of our host, who, in spite of frequent disastrous ex- 
periences, could never refuse credence to a charming woman, 

Carl and I had a parlor which we used incommon. Miss Aubus- 
son’s apartments were on the opposite side of the corridor. Carl 
was my half-brother. He was given to music: I was an artist in a 
humble way: we had both passed the rough places which guard the 
approaches to every profession, and had won leisure from success. 
And so it happened that we chanced to be sitting in our parlor after 
the 5 o’clock dinner, while Miss Aubusson’s people were bringing 
up her luggage. 

Beside the porter, who was temporarily in service, there was a 
desiccated, French-looking maid, who called her mistress “ Mees,” 
and a tall, shabby man, who seemed to have the oversight of the 
removal. The man growled as one heavy trunk after another 
came up, and the maid scolded vivaciously in broken English. 

The ventilator between our room and the entry was open, and 
Mademoiselle’s sharp, Gallic accents reached us at intervals, 

“Tt is you, Monsieur, that is of the most shameful behavior. 
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Why do you not go away when I do ask you? I shall tell it to 
Mees, I shall tell it to Mees.” 

“ Norine!” 

It was an exquisite voice that interrupted the discordant French 
tones, fine, vibrating, round and soft, having a flowing grace and 
rhythm about it, as if it would fall easily into song. 

“Pray don’t make any disturbance, Norine. Please go away 
now, Mr. Cumberland !” 

There was a muttered reply—he was but a boorish fellow, surely 
—and then he tramped heavily down stairs. 

“ What and who is Miss Aubusson, I wonder?” I said to Carl. 

* A lady, certainly,” said Carl, “Can she have the gift of beauty ? 
That voice is dower enough for one woman.” 

I laughed. Carl had touched upon one of his pet fancies. He 
was indifferent to those facial peculiarities that indicate character. 
To his misty, short-sig! ted, Saxon blue eyes, the world of faces 
was much the same. Bvt his fine musical ear, his magnetized or- 
ganization, were curiously alive to sounds. And, impressed by 
him, I, too, had fallen into the habit of judging people by the 
voice, 

I had faith in Miss Aubusson from this time. But when we met 
her the next day in the drawing-room, her beauty surprised us. 
Nature had been almost too munificent. 

A petite creature, she floated into the room with a wonderful, 
indescribable grace. She had an etherial face, fair and pure; little 
rings of blonde hair curled around her wide, calm forehead; her 
hazel eyes, lit by golden flashes at times, were always singularly 
clear and transparent. And with all her exquisite, undulating 
grace, there was in the carriage of the beautiful head, in the curves 
of the neck, a regality, a noble pride. 

“ Incedit regina!” whispered Carl. 

In half an hour, everybody had accepted Miss Aubusson. She 
was the crowned queen of the Thornton henceforth. Many old 
bachelors, who suspected all women of designs upon their celibacy, 
paid fearless homage to that gracious sweetness which cared so lit- 
tle to allure. The matrons were charmed with her dignity, the 
young girls were enchanted, the young mien raved about her. The 
drawing-room ceased to attract when Miss Aubusson was absent. 
And that was very often—far too often for these enthusiastic new 
friends of hers. 

Not more than two evenings a week did she spend with us. At 
other times she was driven away after dinner in a close coupé, 
which the black driver brought around punctually at seven o’clock. 

Miss Aubusson never made any remark as to the way in which 
these evenings were spent. She was singularly uncommuricative, 
maintaining a quiet reticenct which discouraged any expression of 
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curiosity or interest. But from the French maid, Norine, the ladies 
understood that “ Mees” went into society with friends at the other 
end of the city. 

Whatever was the nature of the convivialities at which she 
assisted, it was evident that they were exhausting in their effect. 

She was wont to come down in the morning, her face whiter and 
more transparent than ever. The fine-grained skin flushed less 
rosily than at first; the luminous, beautiful eyes shone out of pur- 
ple hollows; there was a sharp, pinched look that told of suffering. 

What was it that preyed upon the life of this young, tender 
creature? If I asked the question with mingled curiosity and pity, 
Carl had a keener interest. Miss Aubusson had been at the 
Thornton six weeks before I guessed that Carl Fries was in love 
with her. 

He was an odd fellow: quiet, undemonstrative, capable of intense, 
concentrated feeling, aspiring to impassable heights of nobleness, 
delicate and dainty in his tastes, a Brahmin of the Brahmins, as 
pure as Sir Galahad, and as brave and chivalric as any grand knight 
of old; not affluent in small graces; handsome after the Norse 
type: blonde-haired, blue-eyed, of a fair, large symmetry; a man 
whom women of enthusiastic temperament naturally worship. 

I could not at first divine whether Miss Aubusson loved Carl. 
She bore herself toward him with the same gracious gentleness that 
she wasted upon us all. 

It was a simple enough accident that showed Carl’s heart to 
me. 

The bell had rung for dinner, and Carl and I, having just come 
down stairs, were crossing the hall on our way to the dining-room, 
when, to our surprise, we saw Miss Aubusson standing at a side 
door in earnest conversation with the shabby, dissipated-looking 
man whom we had seen the first day that she came, and who, No- 
rine said, was an agent for “ Mees.” There had been a little won- 
dering gossip about the connection of a man of so disreputable ap- 
pearance with a lady like Miss Aubusson; but as he had never 
been seen again, and she had crept into all our hearts, it died 
away. 

On this occasion, the bell had rung some minutes before Carl and 
I left our rooms, and as there happened to be no servant about, 
Miss Aubusson certainly had reason to suppose that she was 
unobserved. 

She was standing just within the doorway, lier wine-hued silk 
gleaming in the light of the chandelier, her head a little bent for- 
ward, her whole figure indicative of earnestness, and as we ap- 
proached we heard the pathetic, soft entreaty of her voice. 

She started at the sound of our footstep’, which she did not hear 
till we were close beside her, said a few, low, rapid words to the 
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man, and then turned to go toward the dining hall. There were 
two or three letters in her hand; her eyes were wonderfully bright ; 
her sensitive upper lip quivered with emotion. 

We stood aside to let her precede us. With a slight bow she 
did so, but at that moment one of the letters slipped from her hand 
and fell upon the floor, Carl hastened to pick it up. 

“* Miss Aubusson ! ” 

She turned, saw the letter in his extended hand. Instantly her 
face whitened. There was anger, shame, fear in it as she said, 
almost clutching the paper that he put into her hand, 

“ Mr. Fries, did you see the superscription upon this letter ?” 

But she glanced up at him as she spoke, and her countenance 
changed. 

“T beg your pardon! I should have known that you would not 
look at it.” 

Carl’s fine face flushed. 

“You are very good to say so,” he answered. 

“No!” she was smiling now in her own sweet, sunshiny way. 
“No! I was very wicked to be so rude. Pray forgive me! This 
letter is connected with a painful secret that concerns a friend of 
mine.” 

Her embarrassment, her emotion, were past concealment. 

A soft fire shone in Carl’s eyes. 

“Will you accept my sympathy, Miss Aubusson? Can I not be 
of service to you ?” he said. 

“Oh, no! Thank you most kindly! But no one can help me. 
If any one could, I should be proud to ask it of you. But no one 
can do any good.” 

There was an indescribable pathos in these last words, and her 
eyes suddenly filled with tears. 

Miss Aubusson did not come into the drawing-room that evening, 
and after sitting there awhile I went up to our own parlor. 

Carl was there alone. 

He laid down the newspaper that he was making a pretense of 
reading as I entered. 

“Is she there ?” he asked. 

“ No she drove off in the coupé half an hour ago,” 

Carl got up and began to walk about. 

“T am glad she is gone. I have been trying to keep myself from 
going to her. Once with her I shall betray everything. And I 
want to be master of myself—which I am not to-night.” 

The pallor of intense feeling was upon his face. His blue eyes 
shone steely bright—the fire of love burned steadily—but around 
the mouth the nervous, convulsive motion betrayed his excitement. 

* Carl, I am sorry for this !” 

“For what ?” 
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“Tam sorry that you have fallen in love with a girl of whose 
antecedents we are ignorant, whose friends, if she has any, we do 
not know, who may be—” 

He turned upon me fiercely. 

“What?” 

“ Anything! A beggar in disguise, perhaps.” 

He looked gratefully relieved. 

“Were she twenty times a beggar I would marry her. 

* But, Carl, do be reasonable ! ” 

He gave me a hurried glance, and then flung himself into a chair, 
looking as little like a reasonable person as possible. 

But I was patient. 

“You must admit the existence of a mystery, Carl. Why is she 
80 reticent as to her history and connections? Where does she go 
four or five evenings in a week? Who is this disreputable person 
that presumes to seek her?” 

Harsh questions, I know; but I felt justified in putting them. 
Carl winced visibly; his face whitened. 

“The mystery may involve nothing discreditable to her, Nelly,” 
he answered. “Iam sure that she has good reasons for whatever 
she does, She may have disreputable friends, but so she were pure 
I would pluck her out of the pit itself. And, Nelly, when some 
carrion crow of gossip was pecking at her reputation did you not 
say that you would stake your life on her goodness ?” 

This style of argument was embarrassing. I found refuge in 
iteration. ‘ You see, Carl, she has something to conceal. She was 
both angry and frightened when you picked up ner letter.” 

“The anger was for that beast, whoever he is.’ 

« And the fear was lest you had discovered something that would 
betray her.” 

“Nelly, was it like an éntrigante to turn upon me with that 
sharp, curt question as to whether I had seen the superscription ? ” 

“That may have been a piece of subtle acting. Or the alarm 
may have surprised her into directness. At any rate, Carl, promise 
me that you won’t marry her till you know more of her than you 
do now.” 

“J will not marry her unless she assures me that she is willing 
to confide her history to me, and let me judge of it for myself.” 

“Pshaw!” 

But these were the best terms I could make. 

We both retired early that night. I think it was about eleven 
o’clock when I heard the French maid trip softly down stairs, and 
return presently accompanied by her mistress, having let her in at 
a private side door. A little time passed, and I fell into a sleep 
from which I was suddenly awakened by a low conversation that 
went on just outside my room. “The sounds sometimes rose to 
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audible speech, sometimes seemed to die away in sobs. And I was 
sure that it was Miss Aubusson pleading with such agonized earnest- 
ness for I knew not what. Carl’s room was adjoining the parlor. 
I rose, dressed and went out. 

“Carl!” I called softly. 

He came out instantly, dressed as he had been during the day. 

“T think she will need me. Half an hour that man has been in 
the entry, and she has been beseeching him to go. If he does not 
leave her soon I shall go out.” 

It was now not quite twelve. I could hear the murmur of con- 
versation below. ‘The house was not yet asleep. Presently there 
came a low tap at our parlor door. 

Carl opened it upon Miss Aubusson, standing there in her white, 
cashmere wrapper, her features tense and sharp, her eyes wild and 
tearful. 

“You said you would help me, Mr. Fries.” 

“T will—with my life.” 

“Thank you!” The word so poorly expressed the gratitude 
that lit her face. “I need you now.” 

Carl went out instantly, and I closed the door somewhat cha- 
grined. I, too, was eager to help her. But she had not seemed to 
see me, and I would not obtrude myself. 

3ut through the opened door, I had seen the man leaning against 
the wall, intoxicated as I believed. The French maid stood in the 
doorway of Miss Aubusson’s parlor, shaking her fist, and by other 
vivid pantomime expressing her scorn of the intruder. 

I heard Carl say, 

“T will take him away, Miss Aubusson. Pray don’t be alarmed.” 

She broke into a low cry. ° 

“Oh, don’t hurt him, Mr. Fries! Oh, be gentle with him! If 
you can only get him away without any one seeing him I will 
thank you forever. I shall die of shame if he is seen”—and here 
the voice was choked by passionate sobs. 

“Don’t fear! I will do my best. Where shall I take him?” 

She gave an address, and added a few broken words of thanks. 

I heard them going along the entry and down stairs—thetrue, 
steady step and the clumsy, uncertain one. Then, after a time, a 
door shut somewhere, and all was still again, except for the sound 
of passionate, bitter weeping and Norine’s broken, ineffectual at- 
tempts at consolation. I longed to go to her, but I dared not, I 
mended the fire and waited for Carl. It was an hour or more before 
he came in. He looked pale and troubled. He sat down in the 
chair I silently placed for him, and gazed gloomily upon the 
smouldering fire. I knew that he bitterly feared some terrible 
‘disgrace for the woman he loved. 
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I sat down beside him presently. “ Did you get him off unseen, 
Carl?” 

“Yes, thank Heaven! I was all the time afraid, though, that 
he would collapse on my hands. I got him across the hall into the 
servant’s entry, and so out by the rear entrance. It was only by 
great good luck that we met no one. [I finally got him home. On 
the way he talked in a maudlin way about ‘ Kate,’ but I paid little 
attention to him.” And then Carl paused. 

“ What is he to her, do you think ?” 

It was Carl’s question. I had not dared to ask it. I gave no 
answer. In the pause that followed we both recalled the voice and 
look of tender pain with which she besought Carl not to hurt him, 
the unfeigned distress with which she sobbed out that she should 
die of shame if he were seen, 

“ He is not ill looking!” I said at last; “not if he were the man 
he was meant to be. There is really something uncommon about 
him. A fine nature in ruins,” I added. 

“ Well!” said Carl, sharply. “ Why don’t you say it out, Nell? 
You think he may be her husband? So dol. Great heaven! A 
woman chained to a thing like that!” 

There was no word to be said, no consolation to offer. I could 
almost have wished Miss Aubusson at the bottom of the sea before 
she had come to be the disturber of Carl’s peace. 

We had not been without our troubles—we two. But they were 
now only remembered sorrows. Carl had climbed into the sun- 
light of fame, and I sat by and shared the brightness. Nobody 
else had a right to be proud of him. I was proud of that, too. 
And I had had my little pangs when the large, unsatisfied nature 
went out to seek another love than mine. But this selfish feeling 
died in the prospect of trouble to Carl. What would I not have 
done to prove Miss Aubusson free and fit to mate with him ? 

I dreamed of her in the brief, uneasy naps that filled the rest of 
the night. Her sweet, pathetic beauty was before me, the sorrow- 
ful, tender passion of her voice in my ears. 

I was curious to meet her in the morning. I searched the proud, 
gentle face for any sign of shame or dishonor of her own. But I 
could nog find it. And I had made up my mind that Miss Aubus- 
son was a vicarious sufferer, when Carl bent over me in passing, his 
azure eyes aflame. 

“T am going to see her. I have asked for an interview. I shall 
know what is the spectre that haunts her,” he said. 

Looking up at him, I could not help saying, impetuously, “God 
help you if it is anything that can come between you and her!” 
For I saw that, for better or for worse, he had given his whole 
soul into this woman’s keeping—given it with that entire surren- 
der that is only possible to such strong, self-centred natures as his, 
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I sat a while in the drawing-room waiting, but Carl did not re- 
turn. Then I went out to the studio, where I was accustomed to 
meet my class of young girls. All that morning there was a cur- 
rent of thought tending toward Carl, underneath the careless, girl- 
ish chatter. 

Carl was in the habit of looking in upon me almost every day; 
sometimes we ate our lunch together; if it was only for five min- 
utes that he staid, it made my day bright. I liked to get away 
from the prosaic details of my daily work, and rise into Carl’s 
world, filled with all beautiful forms of poesy. 

But to-day he did not come at all, and the gray, sombre afternoon 
drew slowly to a close. ; 

As soon as I was free, I went home, and hastened up to the par- 
lor. Carl was there, some pretence of reading in his hands. But 
he was only thinking. 

“Well, Carl!” 

A shade crossed his face as he met my eager look. 

“Tt is all unsettled as yet!” he said, hastily. 

I was vexed and annoyed. 

“Don’t be impatient, Nelly! Iam to see her again to-night!” 

“But why to-night? Why does she hesitate? Why can’t a 
woman put by coquetry for once in her life?” 

“There is no coquetry. Be patient with her, Nelly! You would, 
if you could have seen her as I did.” 

The wistful eyes, the inexpressible tenderness in his voice, soft- 
ened me. 

“Tow did she receive you?” I asked. 

*TIow did she receive me? She came to the door to meet me, 
and her voice faltered through all shades of feeling as she thanked 
me for what I did last night. And then I told her, That was my 
vantage ground, youknow. But I thought I dishonored myself by 
accepting it, for she could not now repulse me as she might have 
done if I had not placed her under cbligation to me. Something 
of this I said. And then I knew that my avowal was not painful 
to her, that she was proud and glad to owe anything to me. But 
she said—quite calmly, and her luminous eyes looked up with 
sweet frankness—that when I knew her history I mig)t wish all 
this unsaid; from what she knew of me she could not doubt it would 
be so; and here the color all fluttered out of her face. But she 
would not blame me. She would not blame me, she repeated. Then 
she said she had an imperative engagement to-night, but she would 
return early, and I might come to her then. She would tell me all 
that I ought to know.” 

“She has virtually owned that there is something to be concealed, 
that she is not the well-born, opulent, independent lady that we have 
all taken her to be,” 
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“Don’t croak, dear Nell! She may be poor. I think she is. 
There was only a small fire in the grate, and Norine sat in a wilder- 
ness of sparkling shreds and light, floating fabries—converting old 
fashions into new ones. Miss Aubusson told me so, as a pretty 
apology for Norine’s rudeness. The woman actually snubbed her 
mistress.” 

“ And Miss Aubusson?” 

“Only said quietly that Norine had been her mother’s maid, and 
they were used to her humors.” 

“A French maid in her mother’s time! But what of the man 
who was here last night? ” 

“She grew pale and distressed at the bare mention of him, and 
said that, asleep or awake, he was never out of her thoughts— 
never anything but a source of pain and foreboding to her. And 
this she said with a sob that shook her from head to foot.” 

A silence followed our talk. I read the magazines quietly. Carf 
pretended to do the same. But I could see that his impatience was 
wearing upon him. His fine face was beautiful with vivid color, 
his eyes preternaturally bright. 

“Shall we go somewhere ?” I said, at length. 

“Oh, thank you, Nelly! I should like it!” 

We went out into the intense, Winter night. Sublimely calm, 
the constellated heavens brooded over the restless world. Unmind- 
ful of the crowds, we walked on, and the benediction of the night 
fell upon us. 

“Tt is not what I want, though,” said Carl, impatiently. “If I 
could work off this excitement somehow! But the glory of the 
night will only intensify it. Ah, Nelly, come in here!” 

“Go in here! Carl, are you crazy?” He did not heed me. 

It was a second or third-rate theatre. The great masses thronged 
here. Common faces were all around us; some were gross faces 
that leered stupidly at us, dull souls not up to the finer forms of art, 
uncultivated natures that cheered the ranting actor, and went into 
raptures over the pert actresses who shamed their sex. 

The spacious house was already crowded. Our seats were far 
down toward the stage, where no innocent illusions were possible. 
The pasteboard, the tawdriness of the scenes, the roaring billows of 
blue a. the tinsel, the rouge and powder, were unmitigatedly 
obvious. The play was one of those guwast moral ones where the 
rascally hero is overcome with confusion, and piously repents at the 
dénouement, amid the vociferous applause of the galleries, But to- 
night the galleries were inattentive; there was an occasional hiss 
during the long-drawn-out scenes, and in the interludes shrill calls 
for somebody whose name I did not catch. 

“They want Mademoiselle ” again I lost the name—said 
our next neighbor to Carl, “The famous danseuse, you know! 
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Never have seen her! Is it possible?” and the portly gentleman 
shrugged his shoulders between surprise and pity. 

“You see this is her last night,” he explained. “It was said that 
her engagement was up, but she was persuaded to appear once more, 
And I should think it must be a temptation. She earns fabulous 
sums, I’m told, for a woman.” 

Carl sat silent through all this, his handsome face immobile. 
What he thought of the coarse people around us; of the extra- 
ordinary toilettes; of the rude girls who giggled and maneuvred to 
catch the eye of such a remarkably handsome man; of the stale 
odors; of the cerulean lake upon the curtain which lacked the en- 
chantment of distance, and showed crude and coarse; of the gam- 
boge sky and the two blotches of purple that were meant for 
mountains, I could not guess, for he neither looked at me nor spoke. 
, 1 think that Miss Aubusson’s face came between him and all these 
things, supplanting their dreariness by her glorious beauty. 

As I sat thinking that this was our first contact with things of 
this sort, a ravishingly sweet melody stole out, low, delicate, sinuous, 
aerial, stilling every breath, alluring the pulsing throng to silence, 
beguiling the senses, flowing now into subtle, silver waves that rose 
and fell, and rose and fell, like pellucid waters upon some charmed 
shore; and, rising and falling, swaying upon that thread of honied 
melody, borne as the wave bears the froth upon its bosom, the 
danseuse—not a woman, but a fairy, no fairy but embodied music— 
her transparent, snowy drapery haloing her like a cloud, her lily 
face shining out of a mist of golden hair, and so at last, when the 
eye and the ear are enchained, drifting toward the footlights, and 
bending in graceful obeisance before the hundreds of adoring faces. 

“Great God!” 

The smothered cry leaped all unawares from Carl’s lips. 

The girl grew white as the laces that covered her throbbing 
heart, and the dark, intense eyes fell as by some irresistible allure- 
ment upon us, 

It was Miss Aubusson ! 

There, under that storm of coarse applause, the target for those 
bold eyes, her exquisite grace, her rare beauty 6n exhibition, pro- 
faned by the gaze of all the world, sold for money! . 

A moment she bent before the wondering people, nothing alive 
about the white, rigid face except the luminous, fascinated eyes fixed 
upon Carl; then, all at once, as the scene swam before our intense 
gaze, she seemed to melt away from our sight, sinking to the floor 
in a snowy mist. 

Carl sprang to his feet. There was a quick, frightened cry from 
behind the scenes, a shout of alarm in the theatre, and the curtain 
went swiftly down upon the excited, tumultuous audience. 
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I held Carl’s hand fast. It shook like a leaf. He did not seem 
to hear me. I was quite forgotten. 

“Don’t go!” Ientreated. “You would not leave me! Wait! 
We shall soon know all.” 

The hurried running to and fro behind the curtain had already 
ceased. A moment, and the manager appeared. 

“ Mademoiselle had only fainted—nothing more, he assured them. 
The entertainment would proceed—” 

We did not hear the rest. We both rose; so, too, had half the 
people in the theatre; the aisles were thronged, and our egress was 
delayed. As we waited outside a moment while the carriage drew 
up, we heard everybody talking about the wonderful danseuse. 

Mademoiselle had already driven away, and was lost to the pub- 
lic, it was said. 

Carl did not speak during our drive. I, too, was silent. The 
evanescent gleams from the street lamps showed his countenance 
pale, calm and inscrutable. Familiar as I was with all its phases, 
I could not read it now. 

When we reached the hotel, we went quickly up to our own par- 
lor. There was a sound of movement in Miss Aubusson’s apart- 
ments. Presently, Norine came out, pattered along the corridor, 
was absent a moment, and came pattering back again. 

“ Shall I go to her, Carl? If she is ill, I may help her.” 

He gave me a quick, grateful look. 

“Thank you! Goto her, Nelly! Beg her to make use of me, 
and if she is better, ask when she will see us.” 

I intercepted Norine in the entry, expressed my sympathy and 
offered my service. ThenI waited forthe answer. It came quickly. 

“ Mees was quite recovered, and would presently see us.” 

I went back and gave my message to Carl. He stooped suddenly 
to kiss me, but I caught the flash of tears in his eyes. 

“You won’t forget me, then? you won’t turn me out of your 
heart for any new comer?” I said, selfishly ; for indeed it was hard 
to lose him. 

“God bless you, Nelly! Never! But to think what a life she 
must have had.” 

“T know, Carl!” 

We wafked up and down the room together. Our intimacy was 
of that rarest kind that does not need many words to express it. 
We had said scarcely anything more when Norine came to call us. 

Miss Aubusson was sitting at the further side of the large room. 
She rose to receive us—rose, but did not take a step forward. 
There was a troubled, doubtful look in her eyes—in her face a 
sweet, innocent pride that had yet a touching pathos. One un- 
justly doomed might have looked so. For she believed the sen- 
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tence had been already passed. She did not even hold out her 
hand. 

But when I kissed her, when Carl led her gently to an easy chair, 
a soft flush kindled her cheeks. 

“You are very good to me,” she said, tremulously. “I did not 
think you could be so good.” 

I sat down on a hassock near by; Carl stood a little w ay off 
looking at her. Her eyes searched his face eagerly; they could 
not have read there anything ominous or woeful; she could not fear 
to trust him. 

But suddenly her eyes fell, and the hot blushes rose fast. 

“ You will have guessed my story,” she said. “You have seen 
him—my father. I had to earn money for us both. There are so 
few things a woman can do, I had but little skill in any of them. 
I tried very hard, yet every day we got poorer and poorer—so very 
poor at the last. And then I found I could dance; and presently I 
grew almost rich. I wanted to know what men and women are 
who are refined and good, and so, with poor Norine to help me, I 
crept up into the society that would have spurned me, knowing 
what I was. It was my little time of happiness—my life had been 
very hard. But, oh, I never meant you should see me!” she cried, 
her calmness forsaking her. 

Her head drooped, she covered her face with her hands. There 
was such pitiful humiliation in her attitude—the burden of sorrow 
and shame lay so heavy upon her. She wept passionately. 

Carl bent forward ; drew her hands away. 

* You will not tell them ?” she sobbed, shrinking from him. “ You 
will not tell those people who knew me? I have done them no 
harm, I was not ashamed to be among them, I have kept myself 
unsoiled by any evil.” 

“My darling, dancing may be as holy as praying! God knows 
all. And He has sent you to me,” said Carl. 

He took her in his arms, w ondering, incredulous of her great 
happiness. 

I slipped away softly, closing the door upon them, shutting my- 
self out into the loneliness, and went back to the parlor that had 
been home to Carl and me—never quite the same to me any more, 

Anna L, Jounson, 





PERSONAL REPRESENTATION. 


HE year 1867 bids fair to become famous in American history 

as the year of New Constitutions. ‘To say nothing of National 

Amendments, in no less than ten Southern States and in the great 

State of New York at the North new Constitutions are now in the 

process of drafting. The present hour is therefore a fit one to 

rigidly inspect our republican system, with a view to prune off 
what is vicious, and to graft on what hitherto has been lacking. 

The people of the United States have long been taught to regard 
the electoral scheme as the most admirable feature of our form of 
government. In point of fact, however, our present system of 
electing representatives is thoroughly unwise, and with the growth 
of the country its injustice becomes daily more palpable. Its faults, 
indeed, have been amply demonstrated by several noted American 
writers, as well as by De Tocqueville, John Stuart Mill and other 
eminent foreign publicists, whose various objections may be tersely 
set forth as follows: 

1, Our present system of electing representatives leads to the 
separation of the whole voting population into two great parties, 
compelling forced and unnatural uniformity of view, intensifying 
partisan conflicts, and giving undue power to small majorities. 

2. It has led in practice to the non-recognition of the rights of 
minorities, as well as to their non-representation in our legislative 
bodies. 

3. It condemns to private life the best, wisest and most original 
minds in the country, and gives nearly all the prizes of high public 
station to “available ” mediocrities, 

4, It fills our legislative halls with purchasable representatives, 
who, in spite of their known unworthiness, are kept in official 
position by ignorant or indifferent constituencies. 

5. It has given birth to the Convention, the Caucus, the Lobby, 
the Ring—irresponsible bodies, unknown to the Constitution, yet 
ofttimes far more powerful in controlling legislation than a wise 
public opinion. 

6. It incites to demagogism—that is, to unwise and hurtful adula- 
tion of the people, makes the majority intolerant and tyrannical, 
and compels an unwholesome uniformity of view and action at 
times when debate and opposition are needful to form a correct 
public sentiment. 

Let us illustrate the working of the present system by taking, as 
a casual example, the election of 1866, in the State of New York. 
The total vote was 718,841, of which 366,315 were Republican and 
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$52,526 Democratic. Were each party represented in the Legisla- 
ture in proportion to its vote, the Senate would have 17 Repub- 
licans and 15 Democrats, and the Assembly 60 Democrats and 62 
Republicans; yet in the former body there are only six, and in the 
latter but 46 Democrats. Notwithstanding this great disproportion, 
35,000 Republicans in the City of New York have only one repre- 
sentative at Albany, when their number entitled them to five. 
They have no representatives in Congress, when, under a just sys- 
tem of representation, they should have two out of the six. Must 
not the system itself be vicious which permits such discrepancies ? 

Again, the difference of political feeling between the people of 
the City of New York and the State of New York, cannot be re- 
garded as other than a public misfortune. It would be better if 
there were more Democrats in the rural districts and fewer in the 
Metropolis. But the apparent disproportion is not so great as it is 
made to appear by our system of representation. 

One more evil feature of our present system. When parties are 
of about equal strength, as is nearly always the case in ordinary 
times in free republics, the really influential vote is not that of the 
mass of citizens of one or the other party, but of a small faction, 
the balance-of-power party, as it is sometimes called. Take the 
case of Connecticut, for instance, the vote of which for the past 
eleven years has been as follows: 

DEMOCRATIC. REPUBLICAN. MAJ. 
1855. . Ingham 7,2 i 738 
1856. . Buchanan 7,720 
1857. . Ingham 156 Holley 546 
1858. . 3, Buckingham } 2,749 
1859. . . Buckingham ‘ 1,870 
1860. .Seymour 3,917 Buckingham 541 
1860. . All others........... 87,153 Lincoln 793 6,639 
1861. . Loomis 926 Buckingham 2,086 
1862. . Loomis é Buckingham 39,782 9,134 
1863. .Seymour 3,395 Buckingham ‘ 2,637 
1864. .Seymour 34,162 Buckingham 39,8: 5,658 
1864. .McClellan 42,285 Lincoln 2,406 
1865. .Seymour 31,339 Buckingham....... 42,374 11,035 
1866. . English 43,4383 Hawley 43,974 541 
Dee cee 6 css Sau 36,584 Hawley 892 

From these figures it will be seen that (a few years excepted) 
less than two thousand votes have habitually determined the Con- 
necticut election. Sometimes, a few hundred majority was all the 
winning party could boast of, yet what an immense moral influence 
has been exerted upon subsequent elections by this slight pre- 
ponderance! The elections of 1863 and 1867 are notable instances 
in which the change of a very few hundred votes from one side to 
the other had an effect entirely out of proportion to the local value 
of the balloting. 
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Voters in this country may be classified into three parties—say 
the Blue, the Green, and the Yellow. The mass of voters belong 
either to the Blues or Greens, and not over one in ten to the 
Yellows; yet this last is the power-conferring party! The bulk of 
stolid and prejudiced people are always Democrats or Republicans, 
but so, also, are the men of sincere convictions as well as all the 
really honest voters; but the Yellow, or balance-of-power party— 
a contemptible faction in point of numbers, and made up of the 
most questionable voting material—after all, controls the action of 
conventions, and dictates the choice of executive and legislative 
officers. That is to say, our system gives the controlling power 
to the exceptional, purchaseable and impressible minority vote. 

Such, then, are the disadvantages of our present electoral system. 
Two points, however, are here to be noted: first, that the evils com- 
plained of are obviously not peculiar, to our republican form of 

*government, but are incident to all popular governments; second, 
that these evils are perfectly susceptible of remedy. In England, 
indeed, the subject has been far more thoroughly discussed than in 
America; in England, also, have been originated the two most note- 
worthy of the reform measures—namely, the so-called “cumulative 
vote” and the famous scheme of Mr. Hare. 

The reform’ agitation in Great Britain has again brought imto 
notice Mr. Hare’s plan, and the strong endorsement of it by John 
Stuart Mill and the cogent arguments which that eminent writer 
has urged for its adoption in the “ governments of the future,” are 
familiar to most well-read men. But now, all the signs of the 
times indicate that the whole subject is destined to be discussed not 
only by men of letters, but by politizal caucuses, conventions, cor- 
porations, congresses, and parliaments. In England, it is already 
up for debate, in and out of Parliament, under the name of the 
“cumulative vote,” and, strangely enough, it gets its chief support 
there from the natural opponents of all change—the Tories, who 
have joined a portion of the Liberals in advocating it because they 
see, or think they see, in it a device to save them, in a measure, 
from the effects of an extension of suffrage to the working clasges. 
These proposed correctives of the present inequality in representa- 
tion I shall now briefly describe—premising that the “ cumulative 
vote ” is simply a scheme to afford a proper representation of mi- 
norities, while Mr. Hare’s plan aims at doing far more; hence the 
two must not be confounded, although they are nearly allied. 

The cumulative vote proper, as urged in Great Britain, is a very 
simple affair. We have ap instance of it, in its rudest form, in the 
manner in which delegates were elected at large to the Constitu- 
tional Convention in the State of New York. It was first proposed 
in England by-Lord~John, now Earl, Russell, in 1854. His prop- 
osition was to increase the number of “ three-corner” constituencies 

20 
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(that is, electoral districts entitled to three members), but to re- 
strict voters trom giving their voices for more than two of the rep- 
resentatives. Of course, under this rule, the majority would always 
have two of the members, and the minority, if large enough to be 
respectable, the remaining one. Now, if there were only a suf- 
ficient number of these “ three-corner” constituencies, the minority 
would be sure of a fair representation. However, this scheme, at 
best, recognizes only two parties in the State, and gives no repre- 
sentation to the minor interests and opinions which exist in all free 
governments, apart from the leading political organizations. 

Another scheme proposed in England is to allow the elector one 
vote, as now, for every representative to be chosen, and in addition, 
a second vote for the candidate he most prefers. The alteration 
from the system of voting, as it now exists, consists simply in 
allowing each elector one additional vote, which he may give to his 
favorite candidate. If he favors only one candidate, he will give 
that candidate both votes, and none to any of the others. If he 
wishes to split his vote, he can do so as freely as at present. 

Of course, schemes of this kind are more applicable to Great 
Britain than to this country; but a modification of this cumulative- 
vote system, adapted to all modes of voting, is practicable here, 
and indeed has, in a rude and unscientific manner, already been 
tried. The election of delegates at large to the New York State 
Convention, is an attempt at a scheme to secure the best and wisest 
members of both the majority and minority parties; the organiza- 
tion of the New York County Board of Supervisors, is another, 
though perhaps an unfortunate, instance of an attempt in the same 
direction. The prime defect in those cases is that both the delegates 
and the supervisors are practically elected by irresponsible party 
conventions; the subsequent popular voting being a mere form. 

We pass now to the plan proposed by Mr. Thomas Hare, in a book 
published in London, in 1858, and thus described by John Stuart 
Mill: 

According to this plan, the unit of representation, the quota of electors who 
would be entitled to have a member for themselves, would be ascertained by the 
ordinary process of taking averages, the number of voters being divided by the 
number of seats in the House; and every candidate who obtained that quota 
would be returned, from however great a number of local constituencies it might 
be gathered. The votes would, as at present, be given locally, but any elector 
would be at liberty to vote for any candidate, in whatever part of the country 
he miglit offer himself. Those electors, therefore, who did not wish to be repre- 
sented by any of the local candidates, might aid, by their vote, in the return of 
the person they liked best among all those throughout the country who had ex- 
pressed a wi.lingness tobechosen. This would so far give reality to the electoral 
rights of the oterwise virtually disfranchised minority. But it is important 
that not those alone who refuse to vote for any of the local candidates, but those 
also who vote for any of them and are defeated, should be enabled to find else- 
where the representation which they had not succeeded in obtaining in their 
own district. It is therefore provided that an elector may deliver a voting paper 
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containing other names in addition to the one which stands foremost in his 
preference. His vote would only be counted for one candidate ; but if the object 
of his first choice failed to be returned, from not having obtained the quota, his 
second, perhaps, might be more fortunate. He may extend the list to a greater 
number in the order ot his preference, so that if the names which stand near 
the top of the list either cannot make up the quota, or are able to make it up 
without his vote, the vote may still be used for some one whom it may assist in 
returning. To obtain the full number of members required to complete the 
House, as well as to prevent very popular candidates from engrossing nearly all 
the suffrages, it is necessary, however many votes a candidate may obtain, that 
nc more of them than the quota should be counted for his return ; the remainder 
of those who voted for him would have their votes counted for the next person 
on their respective lists who needed them, and could by their aid complete the 
uota. 

kr To determine which of a candidate’s votes should be counted for his return, 
and which set free for others, several methods are proposed into which we shall 
not here enter. He would, of course, retain the votes of all those who would 
not otherwise be represented ; and for the remainder, drawing lots, in default of 
better, would be an unobjectionable expedient. The voting papers would be 
conveyed to a central office, where the votes would be counted, the number of 
first, second, third and other votes given for each candidate ascertained, and the 
quota would be allotted to every one who could make it up, until the number 
of the House was complete ; first votes being preferred to second, second to third, 
and so forth. The voting papers, and all the elements of the calculation, would 
be placed in public repositories, accessible to all whom they concerned. 

This may seem very complex to the general reader. But, so far 
as the voting is concerned, it is an exceedingly simpie matter. All 
the elector has to do, in the case of a member of Congress, for in- 
stance, is to write down the names of his candidates in the order 
of his preference. Thus, for example, he hands in a list containing 
the names of Horace Greeley, Fernando Wood, Henry Ward 

3eecher, John Morrissey, Wm. M. Evarts, and John Bonner, This 

list represents his first, second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth choice. 
If the first fails to get the requisite number of votes, perhaps the 
second may be more lucky, and so on. The process of arriving at 
the general result is a mere matter of organization and detail, about 
which the voter need not trouble himself. 

Those who wish to see how warmly and cogently John Stuart 
Mill endorses this scheme, would do well to consult “Representa- 
tive Government,” chap. vu, p. 155 to 168. He proclaims Mr. 
Hare’s plan to be of “transcendent importance,” and sees in it a 
cure for the most pronounced evils of representative institutions. 

Of course, the machinery of the Hare plan, which was devised 
for Great Britain, would not be applicable in every respect to this 
country. Our members of Congress, for example, could not very 
well be elected from the country at large; but there is no good 
reason why they should not be chosen by each State at large. If it 
were feasible to hold a national convention to revise the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, this difficulty might be arranged by pro- 
viding for the election of representatives by groups of States. 
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Thus the New England States would form one group, the Middle 
States another, the South Atlantic a third, and the Southwest, West,. 
Northwest, and Pacific, a fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh. Every 
citizen in each of these groups being eligible, there would be a wide 
liberty of choice for voters, who could select the wisest, most pop- 
ular, and best of their citizens to represent them in Congress. As 
there is no likelihood of a national convention being held for some 
years to come, a law of Congress could legalize a personal repre- 
sentative vote in each State; and whatever virtue there was in the 
scheme would soon manifest itself in the larger commonwealths. 

In the new Constitution of the State of New York, the plan 
might easily be tried, in the choice of State Senators; and no new 
charter for the City of New York will be perfect until personal 
representation is applied to elections of Aldermen, 

Among the advantages which would arise from the adoption of 
the Hare scheme, or a wise adaptation of the cumulative vote in 
this country, are the following: 

1, It would secure to minorities, beyond all peradventure, their 
due representation in our legislative bodies. 

2. It would revolutionize the convention system, which has here- 
tofore prevailed in this country, and perhaps do away with it alto- 
gether—thus ridding us of the wire-pulling, log-rolling and corrup- 
tion which the present system necessarily entails, 

3. It would dethrone King Caucus, by filling our State and Na- 
tional Legislatures with men who would care more for their reputa- 
tion throughout the country than for the estimation in which they 
were held by party managers or local conventions. 

4. It would keep in public positions the best and most trusted 
men in the country, because only those who were widely known 
could secure the necessary number of votes. Men of marked and 
independent views would have more chances than they now have, 
while prize-fighters, gamblers, trading politicians and known. cor- 
ruptionists could not be returned. 

5. It would rob minority votes, such as the “Irish vote, » sol- 
diers’ vote,” “ workingmen’s vote,” and the like, of the undue influ- 
ence they now exert, because of their assumed power to turn doubt- 
ful districts and win party victories, and would thus save us from 
much questionable legislation. By giving minorities all the repre- 
sentation to which they are justly entitled, the majority becomes, 
as it should be, the true ruling power. 

6. It would not only greatly increase the intellectual and moral 
power of Congress, but would ensure us the first minds in the coun-’ 
try as executive officers. Under the convention system which has 
heretofore prevailed, our greatest men have been kept out of the 
presidential chair, while, under the Hare scheme, the most popular 
man would certainly be elected. 
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7. It would bring home to every elector the feeling of actual and 
personal responsibility, convert what are now bare majorities into 
unanimous constituencies, and demoralizing political contests intp 
efforts of honorable emulation between candidates. 

The following table shows the injustice done minorities by our 
present system. It gives the last vote taken in the several States, 
and shows what the representation is and what it should be: 
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The following tables show the popular and electoral votes for 
President in 1860 and 1864, together with the number of the latter 
to which each candidate would have been entitled if the electoral 
vote had been cast in proportion to the popular vote: 


ELECTION IN 1860. 


POPULAR ACTUAL PROPORTIONATE 
VOTE. ELECTORAL VOTE. ELECTORAL VOTE. 


180 121 
12 89 
72 55 
89 88 

808 
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ELECTION IN 1864. 
POPULAR ACTUAL PROPORTIONATE 
VOTE. BLECTORAL VOTE. BLECTORAL VOTE. 


213 129 
21 105 
4,034,789 234 234 

Let us show Republicans how easy it would be, under our present 
system, to put them in a minority and give Democrats the power 
now wielded by themselves. A change of less than 1,500 votes 
would make the Democratic party a majority in New Hampshire. 
In Pennsylvania, last year, the Republican vote was 307,274, the 
Democratic vote 290,096; a change of 8,587 votes would destroy 
the majority—requiring only about one voter in every thousand of 
the whole voting population of the State to change sides. In 
Indiana, last year, the Republican vote was 169,601, the Democratic 
vote 155,399; a change of 7,101 votes would have annihilated the 
Republican majority. In New York, the Republican vote was 
366,315, the Democratic vote 352,526; a change of 6,895 votes 
would have given a Democratic majority. Connecticut, in the last 
election, went Democratic, and the same proportionate change in 
other States would give the Democrats the next President and House 
of Representatives, without the help of the Southern States. 

Almost simultaneously with the perfecting of Mr. Hare’s plan on 
paper, a similar scheme had been devised and carried into effect by 
a Danish statesman, and for eight years it was in operation in 
Denmark. The war with Prussia and Austria put an end to its 
operation in the duchies; but so strikingly were the anticipations 
concerning this scheme verified by actual resuits, that Mr. Lytton, 
the English Secretary of Legation at Copenhagen, was induced to 
describe the system in a report laid before Parliament in 1863. A 
mere accident prevented the adoption of the plan by the colony of 
New South Wales in 1862. It was proposed to change the Upper 
House from a nominated to an elective body, after the plan of Mr. 
Hare. After an exhausting debate, the second reading of the bill 
passed the legislative council by a vote of eleven to four, and the 
legislative assembly by twenty-four to twenty. The resignation 
of the ministry alone hindered the measure from being passed 
through its final stages and becoming a law. The subject was de- 
bated in 1863, in the Parliament of Victoria. The scheme has also 
been exhaustively discussed in the Swiss Cantons, in the Frankfort 
Assembly, and in several of the European Social Science Congresses. 

It will be for the coming New York State Convention to take 
this matter into consideration. The writer of these lines intends to 
press the matter upon the attention of that body, and he asks the 
codperation of all citizens of the State who are willing at least to 
consider any scheme which aims to purify our legislatures and 
secure for the public service able and honest. men. 

Davip G, Croty. 
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And the star stood over where the young child lay —Nrw TESTAMENT. 
Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


66 W HAT did you used to do, mamma, before you were mar- 

ried?” asked a cherubic four years’ old. “ Well, my 
dear, I had a very good time.” “A good time!” he exclaimed, 
indignantly —“ what, without me ?” 

No wonder these little creatures, especially when fair, gifted and 
made much of, think themselves an essential element in the happi- 
ness of maturity. And, after all, do we realize to what an extent 
this is true? Perhaps so as regards family, but scarcely in relation 
to social life. “On every formal visit,” says Jane Austin, “a child 
ought to be of the party, by way of provision for discourse.” So 
much for the worldly wisdom argument; and how is it as to the 
companionship of select intelligences—even those who confess the 
power of “imperfect sympathies?” “Lamb,” says one of his 
intimate friends, “delighted in children and in telling them wild 
stories, A young girl, daughter of a well-known dramatist, was 
often taken out by him on a day’s junketing; and she has told me 
they never passed a Punch’s show, but always stopped and saw 
them all in succession.” There is a remark in “Felix Holt,” the 
fine radical novel of Mrs. Lewes, worthy of Elia himself in its quaint 
truthfulness, “ A bachelor’s children are always young; they’re im- 
mortal children—always lisping, waddling, helpless, and with a 
chance of turning out good.” 

When Richter said that he loved God and every little child, what 
an evidence it was of a pure heart, thus connecting the infinite and 
its least perverted human emanation; and it was from this pro- 
foundly ethical sentiment that he inferred that to be shunned of 
men is not so hard or sad as to be disliked by children. Indeed, 
the instinctive shrinking they manifest when accosted by artificial 
people is a significant reproach, before which I have seen a success- 
ful man of the world quail. Poets have a true relation with 
children ; to them they are an inspiration and a solace. Campbell 
had more than one child-friend whom he visited like a lover, I 
have seen the object of those earnest lines of his addressed “ To. a 
Child,” and the eyes and smile of the woman justified the bard’s 
rhapsody. Whatever speculative errors or visionary aptitudes may 
have marred the intellectual efficiency of Shelley, a more dis- 
interested, magnanimous, aspiring soul graces not the roll of English 
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poets; and those who have recognized the clearness and candor 
thereof, are not surprised at the statement of his biographer, but 
accept it as a natural and inevitable moral fact: “Children in- 
variably recognized him as their fellow; and when he dived after 
them into gipsy tents, or ‘ played at frightful creatures’ in literary 
drawing rooms, the curious instinct of infancy taught them to wel- 
come their ally and admit him to the celebration of their mysteries.” 

There is not a more suggestive chapter in human history, to the 
philosophical humanitarian, than that which records the recollections 
of childhood by introspective men. De Quincey is a memorable 
instance. Autobiography, when candid and earnest, reveals the 
embryo workings of genius with singular fascination; how in- 
timately we thus know Goethe, Alfieri and Chateaubriand, and 
discover the key to their subsequent career and latent character! 
That the “child is father of the man,” has been most graciously 
demonstrated by Wordsworth, to whom childhood was the vestibule 
of infinite truth, the interpreter of life and nature. The philosophy 
of the Ode on “ Intimations of Immortality” is as profoundly true 
as its sentiment is beautiful; and some of the most characteristic of 
his minor poems illustrate the traits and the teachings of this period 
of life with exquisite skill. “A child,” he declares, “more than all 
gifts, brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts.” Its 
ignorance of death, vital relations to nature, unconsciousness and 
faith, are set forth, with elaborate pathos and insight, through 
ballad, ode and song. 

“There is no denying,” says an acute writer, “that a grandchild 
is the natural consolation of old age.” Nor is this all. In the 
social economy of life, children bring comfort to hearts beyond the 
pale of kindred. “It is only the meditative, sad-hearted, middle- 
aged man,” says a poetic commentator on old age, “ who can creep 
into the heart of a child and interpret it and show forth the new 
nature to us in the subtle cross-lights of contrast and suggestion.”* 

The most popular of modern writers owe what is most endearing 
in their fame to this nurmal sympathy between the mature and 
childhood. Dickens’ “ Nell” and “ Paul,” Hawthorne’s “ Pearl” and 
“ Pansie,” have won and kept the hearts of countless readers, What 
depths of our common nature are hinted by the grief of Constance, 
the “ thankless child” of Lear’s quivering lips, and the ery, “he has 
no children,” bursting from the agonized heart of Macduff! What 
a soothing episode in the dreariest life is the time fondly celebrated 
by Longfellow : 

Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the children’s hour. 


* Alexander Smith. 
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Children are the sweetest because the most spontaneous inspiration 
of the poets. Listen to the pleading of Mrs. Hemans’ “ Adopted 
Child,” to Lover’s ballad of the “Angel’s Whisper,” to Moir’s 
“ Cassy-Wappy,” to the “I Remember” by Hood, and the pleas 
and peans of Campbell, Stirling, Mrs. Norton, Wilson, and Mrs. 
Browning, awakened by the beauty, the sleep, or the prayer of 
childhood ; mark its fond supremacy as confessed by Miss Muloch: 


Look at me with thy large brown eyes, 
Philip, my king! 
For round thee the purple shadow lies 
Of babyhood’s regal dignities. 
Lay on my neck thy tiny hand 
With love’s invisible sceptre laden ; 
I am thine Esther, to command 
Till thou shalt find thy queen handmaiden, 
Philip, my king! 


Hear Leigh Hunt by his boy’s couch of illness: 


Thy sidelong, pillowed meekness, 
Thy thanks to all that aid, 

Thy heart in pain and meekness, 
Of fancied faults afraid ; 

The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears; 

These, these are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 


And Pierpont, sorrowfuily incredulous, murmurs: 


I cannot make him dead! 
His fair sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding round my study-chair; 
Yet when my eyes, now dim 
With tears, I turn to him, 
The vision vanishes—he is not there! 


“On a cloud I saw a child,” is the motto of one of Blake’s imagji- 
native designs. Ignored by the world of art and fashion, wild, 
earnest, Clairvoyant, “startling propriety by audacious truths, and 
winning humble aspirants by reverent insight,” he saw and drew 
angel children; and we can well believe the statement of his 
biographer that “little children learned to watch for his footsteps 
over the Hampstead hills, and sat on his knee sunning themselves 
with his caresses.” It accords with the frank and genial character 
of Irving that ‘so much of his byway pleasure was derived from 
children; he wrote letters to and kept photographs of them; won 
their confidence in cars and on his walks, and could relate a fund of 
characteristic anecdotes thereof. No visitors were greeted with 
more zest than children, and, in his last waning and weary days, 
he loved to walk to the gardener’s to amuse himself with the 
children. 

Even brilliant Edmund About, in the midst of Paris gayety and 
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mirth, explains his withdrawal from politics by the plea of philo- 
progenitiveness. “Although,” he writes, “true hearts never be- 
come indifferent to public affairs, we see things that touch us 
nearest, occupying the first place. It is not selfishness; it is optics. 
Put your hand before your eyes; you can perceive nothing in the 
chamber. Interpose a little head in a tiny cap between the world 
and you; you will witness a most beautiful phenomenon which 
astronomers have not yet studied—the total eclipse of the world.” 

The old painters, recognizing the spiritual sanction which the 
birth and teachings of Christ bestowed upon childhood, embodied 
their innocence, grace and perfect trust in memorable types. In 
the old tapestry beside the armor-clad warrior is the sportive child ; 
on medizval altars and roof-trees bulge the rounded outlines of 
cherubs; prayer is typified by the kneeling Samuel of modern 
sculpture, Faith by the child Jesus on his mother’s bosom and St. 
John at her feet. No chapter in history wakes such tears as the 
* Massacre of the Innocents.” Ancient art symbolizes the most in- 
consolable of human griefs in Niobe; and bereaved maternity is 
hallowed by Rachel’s, that “ would not be comforted.” Cupid and 
the infant Bacchus symbolize the most spontaneous of mortal 
delights ; and whether holding a shell to the ear, chasing a butter- 
fly, companioned by a deer or a lamb, worshipped by Magi as in- 
carnate love and truth, sportive, tranquil, awed, elated, fond or 


wayward—always and everywhere the image of childhood to poet 
and painter, to the landscape, the household, the shrine, the temple 
and the grave—is a redeeming presence, a harmonizing and hopeful 
element, the token of what we were, and prophecy of what we may 
be; and therefore it is that we 


hold it a religious duty 
To love and worship children’s beauty ; 
They’ve the least taint of earthly clod, 
They’re freshest from the hand of God. 

This recognition of the normal influence of childhood on human 
life does not invalidate or contradict the irksome, responsible and 
unsympathetic side of the subject: the very sensibility to moral 
beauty which wins and warms the child-lover, quickens the sense 
of repulsion at all that is incongruous and ungenial. Elia, than 
whom no gentler nature ever appreciated the graces of childhood, 
says: “Happy is the man who has his quiver full of them; but, 
then, don’t let him discharge his quiver upon us who are weapon- 
less. When I consider how little of a rarity children are—that 
every street and blind alley swarms with them—that the poorest 
people commonly have them in the most abundance, and how often 
they turn out ill—I cannot, for my life, tell what cause for pride 
there can possibly be in having them.” It was Elia, too, who made 
the jocose observation that his old master at Christ’s Hospital 
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would be unhappy in heaven on account of the cherubie deficiency 
in material for castigation, and who gave the toast, “To the much- 
abused good (?) King Herod;” yet how plaintively ideal his trib- 
ute to dream-children, and how zestful his praise of the “ bowls of 
cheering nectar which mortals caudle call below!” His, too, the 
angelic philosophy “by reason that mature humanity is too gross 
to breathe the air of that super-subtile region—its portion was, and 
is, to be a child forever.” Let us admit with Herbert Spencer that 
“the popular idea that children are innocent, while it may be true 
in so far as it refers to evil knowledge, is totally false as far as it re- 
fers to evil impulses, as half an hour’s observation in the nursery 
will prove to any one;” and yet the elemental, the instinctive 
traits remain, to attract, harmonize and cheer; and certain forms 
and phases of childhood ever and anon justify all that philosophy 
claims and poetry celebrates, and “ Wisdom doth live with children 
round her knees.” 

It has been said truly that there is an intense pleasure in making 
any human being happy ; and it is possible to make a child wholly 
so. Horne Tooke remarked that children are fluent because “ they 
do not want to substitute one word fer another;” and another has 
described their characteristics as “a peculiar susceptibility to feel, 
and freedom to choose;” their individuality is asserted and recog- 
nized so as to give them, feeble creatures as they are, an imperial 
sway. 

Locke says, “ Children hate to be idle; all the care, then, is that 
their busy humor should be constantly employed in something of 
use to them.” “Never let them fret,” says another educational 
philosopher; “outbursts of anger are better than spoiling the 
temper by irritation;” and Richter observes with justice that “no 
school is more necessary to children than that of patience, because 
either the will must be broken in childhood, or the heart in old 
age.” Cleverness is not their normal charm; it is often stimulated 
to morbid or grotesque results. They are indulged or reproached 
irrationally, and wounded self-love perverts their best instincts till, 
in their angry little hearts, they exclaim with Tony Lumpkin, “I 
wish you’d let me and my good ‘alone; if I am to have any good, 
let it come of itself.” Ah, the cunning, cruel premature hardihood 
of neglected and spoiled childhood! Has life or nature a more 
dreary and direful spectacle? The author of “Emile” initiated 
beneficial changes in the rearing of children. In the South of 
France mothers thus learned to say, “it is the only happy period 
of life; they must not be robbed of it.” 

There is a comic and a tragic side to childhood ; laws of heredi- 
tary manifestations, inauspicious, local and social—circumstances, 
neglect, impiety, and indigence blast the genius not less than the 
fruit of human life, Popular literature and art have memorably 
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illustrated these abuses. The gamin of Paris, the factory child of 
England, and the enfant terrible of high civilization. “Punch” in 
caricature, and Dickens in story, have made familiar the types of 
corrupt or perverted childhood, while the precarious hardihood of 
“Young America,” has become a proverbial reproach. There is 
an impish, not less than a cherubic element in the child; there are 
plebeian and refined, original and brutish proclivities, according as 
the human creature springs from love and genius or vice and vaga- 
bondage ;. the childhood of little Fritz, bred amid the barbarities 
of a court, and of Montaigne, awakened by music that his nature 
might know only harmonious excitements, present but the average 
extremes. But it is of childhood in its favorable conditions, its 
least conventional phase, its essential qualities, that we now speak ; 
not the subject of rhapsody or the object of egotistical admiration, 
but the fair and free, the fresh and fond image and embodiment of 
the primal instincts and aptitudes wherein, as in a magic mirror, is 
kept before our senses and soul forever the original possibilities of 
our common nature, the evidence of innocent, spontaneous, compla- 
cent human life when near its source, full of teaching for the loftiest 
intellect, of consolation for the saddest heart, of faith and hope for 
the most distrustful. 

It is the childlike element in character, however mature, wherein 
consists its essential attraction; great and loveable men differ from 
the mass chiefly in having preserved undiminished their primal in- 
stincts. So constant is the union of simplicity with genius as to 
have become proverbial. It is this freshness and candor of soul 
that open the intellect to the reception of truth, the heart to the 
inspiration of love; and hence the deep philosophy, as well as the 
ethical insight, of that as yet vaguely understood announcement of 
the most spiritual authority that childhood is “of the kingdom of 
heaven.” Indeed, there is not a new revelation of the true or 
beautiful which, strictly analyzed, does not, as far as the process 
is concerned, involve the going back to, and reassertion of, that 
peculiar charm, instinct, or condition which belongs to human nature 
in its primitive aspect and character. We become little children in 
art, in sentiment, in method and spirit whenever and wherever we 
seize a type of the beautiful, an emanation of the divine, a principle 
of the true. Wherein consists the grace of the most effective school 
of modern art, pictorial and musical, but in this return to nature? 
How did English poetry reéstablish its household and personal em- 
pire over our consciousness, after a dreary interval of rhetorical 
artifice, save by an earnest return to normal human feeling, and a 
heartfelt contemplation of natural beauty? Wordsworth became 
literally a child of song in order to win his cotemporaries to a sense 
of their possible vital relation to the beauty and truth of life and 
nature, “QO could I he what I have been, and feel as I have felt,” 
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was the most sincere of Byron’s misanthropic aspirations. Allston 
combined gay-tinted feathers when a child, Schiller lay in a tree 
and listened to thunder, Burns hung on the ballads crooned by old 
Scotchwomen, Channing played church, Perry, an urchin rolling in 
the grass, looked up from the path and calmly asked an advancing 
horsemen not to ride over him—all instinctive traits which proclaim 
the “ child the father of the man.” 

Shakespeare’s peerless distinction in literature is that to him, more 
completely than to any other, belongs the title—child of nature; 
the process of his genius is this wonderful return to what is in- 
stinctive in the experience of the soul; often, his language seems 
that of primitive humanity; the dimness of custom obscures not 
his gaze, the stagnation of habit checks not his sensibility—he sees, 
feels, utters as if unawed, unperverted, unrestrained by those fa- 
miliar agencies which formalize into monotonous uniformity not 
only the aspect but the consciousness of men. His freedom, grace, 
simplicity, abandon, freshness, naiveté, and even intensity—have 
the spontaneous vitality of a child. 

H. T. TuckErMAN, 








TO ELLEN, 


WITH EMERSON’S ‘*‘MAY-DAY.’? 


HE maid that hath no music in her soul, 
Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
If such there be by any waves that roll 
Down to the Concord stream where song abounds; 


Even such a cold, sad virgin, that would shun 

A thought of love as nightmare in her dreams, 
Must love our Emerson—for he is one 

Whose thought is greater than his music seems, 


If some find in him discord, thou wilt find 

A mystic harmony: his brain was wrought 
O’er-late to minstrelsy, for such a mind 

To let mere numbers lord it over thought. 


Guard him, you gods! for he is of the few: 
Shelter him, Brahma, under thy dark wing! 
All saints! pray for him: no man ever knew 
Until the preacher died, that he could sing. 
T., W. Parsons. 





AN INTERVIEW WITH GENERAL ESCOBEDO. 


T was immediately following the capture of the convoy, during 
the Summer of 1866, that I chanced to visit Matamoros with 
a young friend then serving as volunteer aide-de-camp on the staff 
of General Escobedo. It was the day fixed for the departure of 
the General’s little army for Monterey, then in possession of the 
French; and in the Mexican city all was bustle and confusion. Huge 
wagons laden with camp and garrison equipage, and long forage 
trains drawn by mules and oxen, filled the plaza; and through the 
streets of this filthiest of cities galloped orderlies and horsemen 
without number—as though the capital itself were to be attacked. 
But the officiousness of Mexican character soon accustoms one to 
this childish display, and I found nothing alarming in the intense 
excitement that everywhere prevailed. 

Making our way through a crowd of by-standers, representing 
many nations, we succeeded at last in reaching headquarters, where 
the confusion was beyond description amusing. It is a peculiar 
feature of the Liberal army that one in ten is an officer. Indeed, 
during a stay of several months upon the frontier, I saw compara- 
tively few soldiers, but generals, colonels, and captains without 
number. The endless details which form so important a part of 
official business in any army, here became perfectly bewildering, 
and it may well be a matter of conjecture how far Juarez was ac- 
quainted with the actual number and condition of his scattered 
forces, for, amid this complexity of organization, all practical system 
appeared to be ignored. 

Passing through a court we ascended a rotten stairway, and were 
soon in the presence of high officers of State, among whom, in the 
capacity of Quartermaster-General, I met General Tapia—a brave, 
conscientious man, whose patriotism was as unselfish as it was 
earnest and devoted. This worthy officer fell a victim to cholera, 
and died during the Autumn of last year. Among other staff 
officers I remember a talented young German, then acting as Adju- 
tant-General, and a certain “ Baron von—something,” in charge of 
the Engineer Corps. My young friend was also a German, a noble 
fellow whom circumstances, not inclination, had compelled to turn 
his attention to military life. 

It was just after dinner, and the whole company were niles 
their cigarettes and exchanging those little courtesies which form 
an indispensable part of Mexican life, and are never interrupted by 
the most important events. Soon General Escobedo came forward » 
and spoke to us, and while he entrusted to me a few polite com- 
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missions, we chatted pleasantly, though with constant interruptions 
as was inevitable there and then. I had met the General before on 
our side of the river, and formed a favorable impression of him. 
The interview of which I now speak gave me a somewhat deeper 
insight into his character. 

He was a man of forty-five years of age, very tall and slender, 
and full of nervous energy. Rising from a humble position, he had 
worked his way up from the laborious life of a ranchero to the rank 
and prestige of Brigadier-General. His countenance was a singular 
mixture of rude and cultivated expressions, and the ease and dignity 
with which he managed the affairs incident to his official position, 
contrasted singularly with the uncouthness of his address and the 
inferiority of his conversation. His features were strikingly ill-pro- 
portioned, and I am sure he had the largest ears I ever beheld: he 
once said playfully, in answer to some jest, that they were for hear- 
ing the enemy afar off! His eyes, seen through spectacles, were 
almost painfully keensand it required an effort to look him full in 
the face. It was excessively hot, and in place of regimentals he 
wore a cool suit of nankeen, the only insignia of rank being a richly 
broidered gold sword-belt, and the oak-leaves and republican arms 
upon his fatigue cap. He scarcely looked like war; but when I 
contrasted his appearance with that of his junior officers, I could 
but admire the simplicity of his costume; and there was nothing 
in his behavior or official deportment indicating the slightest 
vanity or ostentation. Military life seemed to him but a modifi- 
cation of herding and lassoing ‘bulls, and his mind easily re- 
verted to his former life, while conversing with old acquaint- 
ances. Yet, despite the brusqueness of his manner and the 
reluctance with which he yielded to conversation, there was that 
directness and earnest purpose in his whole bearing eminently fitting 
his position, and compelling respect, if not admiration. He had a 
passion for gambling—and what Mexican has not ?—but was, in 
other respects, perfectly temperate, and I believe, in all his social 
relations, manifested a indliness and consideration almost impossi- 
ble for one whose race is distinguished for intense selfishness and 
brutish sensuality. But this intestine warfare of course enlists the 
worst passions of this capricious people; and though my recollec- 
tion of Escobedo is that of a mild, temperate nature, it is quite pos- 
sible that the massacres of which we have lately received intelligence 
may be shockingly true. Certainly, no officer whom I saw upon 
the frontier was more esteemed by all parties than Mariano Esco- 
bedo. The severe trials he had endured for the sake of his coun- 
try, the decision with which he had acted in moments of extreme 
peril to his followers, and the devotion he always displayed in de- 
. fence of Juarez, led all men to speak well of him and of the sin- 
cerity of his patriotism. And yet it is with diffidence that I ascribe 
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even to him unselfish motives, knowing as I do so well the degrading 
self-absorption of Mexican character—a character uniting the worst 
traits of the old Aztec with the inhuman cruelty of the later Span- 
ish civilization. 

As the time for the departure of the General drew nigh, he 
brought me a printed account of the capture of Mejia’s convoy, 
together with his own photograph, and then embraced me after the 
manner of the country. A handsome barouche, drawn by Ameri- 
can horses, was in waiting for the General, and about the plaza a 
large escort of cavalry and mounted aides, whose brilliant uniforms 
and rich equipments formed an attractive display. The infantry 
had started a few hours previous, and the last wagon of the forage 
trains was already far on the road to Monterey. The quantity of 
small arms and savage implements of warfare that glittered in the 
belts of this restless cavalcade surpassed ‘any thing I ever saw. 
Yet, from my experience with Mexicans, I should hardly call them 
brave—their strength lies rather in deceit. or cruel advantage. 
From the balcony of a neighboring house, a band played the na- 
tional hymn, and over the heads of the prospective warriors and 
heroes waved the proud emblem of their Republic, which had 
cheered and sustained them amid so many defeats. A vast con- 
course of women and children filled the air with vivas, and from 
the fortifications around the city now boomed the guns in honor of 
the occasion. Escobedo, seated between gorgeous compatriots, 
looked very summery and comfortable, and I fancied he thought 
riding in a barouche rather the pleasantest part of war. As the 
last gun echoed among the houses and jarred the bells in the old 
cathedral towers, the party moved off amid tumultous acclaims 
from the enthusiastic populace, and I heard no mere of Escobedo, 
except that he did not take Monterey. 

H. 
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By Resecca Harpine Davis. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE LOST CHANCE, 


Tae room into which Nathan looked was filled with men who 
had drawn, according to Joe, blanks in life. They were, however, 
apparently contented with their luck, which was the worst sign of 
its worthlessness. It was one of the cabins of the Wilder quarters ; 
a comfortable cabin belonging to Aunt Phebe, the cook. The 
colonel had a great supper that night, and two or three covered tin 
pails had been brought out the back way. There were turkey 
bones, cranberry pie, chunks of white bread dipped in gravy. 
There was a big fire at which they sat roasting first their faces and 
then their backs. There were horrible, relishing scraps of news 
about the battles which Phebe had caught at the dining-room door. 
There was old Mussy with his fiddle; there were Ben and Joe with 
their jokes which made even old Uncle Pike grin against his will. 
What better than this could they have? Colonel Wilder, out of 
sheer kindness of heart, gilded the blank until it seemed very like 
a prize. However, they stopped eating to listen to the bits of 
gossip. Of turkey and pie they knew the taste, but this expecta- 
tion and mystery were new in flavor. Their masters might shut 
out their possible future far from them as they would, but when the 
bugle began to sound among the lines of tents up on “ Mars Tho- 
burn’s meddar;” when Ben and Joe themselves dug a grave for 
the Virginia captain picked off by a sharpshooter by the ford, these 
were miracles which portended a new order of things; and the 
name “abolition war” brought the meaning of the miracles directly 
under the comprehension of every one of them. 

“Pears to me,” said Mussy, looking over his fiddle, “as if dat 
bugle wur de clarion ob de Lord. De light’s dawnin’. De time’s 
come when de da’ater ob my people ’ill arise an’ bress God wid 
satisfaction ob heart.” 

“ Pears to me, then, that you’re a fool,” said a pert mulatto boy 
in the door, who, dressed in a suit of young Wilder’s, was looking 
down superciliously on the room and.its inmates. “They only 
want to get us North to sell usagin. Will any of the dam Yankees 
give me clothes like these, or Miss Clarindy her ear-bobs?” pulling 
at a pair of gold drops, which dangled on the girl’s shoulder. 

The old man turned his owl-like face, with its round spectacles, 
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on the dapper little fellow. “Dat talk’s no better dan cracklin’ ob 

thorns under de pot,” he growled. “God forbid as I'd leab M’s 
George, as he’s bin like a son to me. But I’m no hyp’crit. T’se 
work for him free better dan slave, an’ I tell hisself so, of’en. °S 
fur you, Jim, you’se bin spiled into a no-account nigger!” 

Jim laughed, looking keenly around the shed meanwhile, until 
his eye fell on a crack in the weather-boarding, through which a 
pair of eyes shone in the darkness. “Good-by to you all,” turn- 
ing quickly. “Good evenin’, Miss Clarindy,” strutting out with his 
hands in his waistcoat pockets. Two or three shouts followed him, 
which Mussy drowned out with vigorous scrapings of the last polka. 

Outside, Jim, after closing the door, crept round the shed, and 
found, as he expected, a dark figure silently climbing down from 
the burrow under the chimney of another and lower hut. When 
they were standing side by side on the road, Nathan drew the boy 
deeper under the shadow. He held him by the coat-flap, glancing, 
as he spoke, from side to side, stopping short and trembling at 
the snapping of a twig, or a sudden pause in the noise inside. 

“Wher um yer fadder, Jim? It’s done struck eleven—I’ve got 
but one hour more. I bin a skulkin’ hyur since dark, an’ every 
step’s ’t de risk ob life.” 

“ He’s got you that information,” said the boy in a sharp, decisive 
voice, curiously different from that which he had used to the negroes. 
“He ken’t git away from Mars George out of the dinin’-room: at 
the last minute he sent me. Hyur’s the numbers, in black and 
white,” giving him a greasy slip of paper. 

Nathan drew a heavy breath as he took it. “I didn’t like to 
go empty-handed, ye see, Jim ?” putting it in his waistcoat pocket. 

“No?” the boy’s grave eyes fixed speculatively on the nervous, 
distorted face. 

“Say, Jim, you’d better come along,” whispered Nathan, wet- 
ting his parched lips with his tongue. “Dar’s a mighty good 
chance for boys like you in de Norf.” 

“No,” promptly. “Though I thought of that. They ken’t fool 
me with ther’ lies agen the Yankees. But they say we'll all be 
free hyur, an’ if things go on as they’ve begun. Mars George ’ll 
be poor enuff ’fore long. I think I'll stay an’ see it through. 
He’s been moughty kind to me.” 

“T thought by the way you talked to Mussy, you didn’t keer fur 
freedom,” hesitated Nathan. 

“Mussy’s a leaky old fool. Ken’t a man keep his mind to his- 
self?” 

“Yes. Ill go now, and tank you, kindly, Jim,” holding out his 
hand, in which he had doubtfully secreted a quarter of a dollar. 

Jim put it back loftily. “ I’ve spendin’-money enuff. Mars George 
s’plies me. Going on foot?” 
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“ Praps,” cautiously. 

“Good-bye, then, uncle. I wish yer good luck up Norf, dar,” 
with a hesitating, earnest look. “ But I’ll fight it out long of Mass 
George, reckon. You'd better keep wide of the gap down to the 
creek,” carelessly, as he was turning away. 

“What y’ mean, Jim?” 

“Mass Strebling an’ Majer Bob, and two or three more, rode 
down that way late this evenin’. I heard them says they was goin’ 
to Fisher’s Gap.” 

Nathan stood motionless, allowing the boy to pass him, going into 
the path to the house. For one moment, sudden terror confused 
his brain; then thought came, quick and sharp. If they had ridden 
to the gap, it was in search of him. It was no night to be out 
riding for pleasure. It might be that the man who was to have 
brought the skiff had played them false; but at the second thought 
he put that possibility angrily away; perhaps the smoke had been 
observed of their fire, or their voices heard. But, however they 
had been betrayed, there was yet time for him to escape, by going 
on foot across the mountains, and leaving Markle and Joe to their 
fate. What that would be, he had little doubt, if they were ar- 
rested by Major Strebling as spies. The clock, as he cautiously 
crept by the house, struck eleven; he walked with laggard, 
heavy feet out of sight of the house into the shelter of a thick 
woods, from which he could look straight across the sweep of 
meadows and winding, sluggish water courses to the two moun- 
tain peaks, between which the gully lay like a black blotch. He 
had an hour; if his master had meant to go to the gap, it must 
have been only after beating the country round ; there was no direct 
bridle-road; he might yet have time to warn them before Streb- 
ling came. 

He started forward, walked a few steps, and then stopped, lifting 
his hat off mechanically, and passing his hand over his bald crown 
again and again. There was every chance that he was too late: 
that the Streblings had secured the men, and were lying in wait for 
him. If he walked into that open trap, there was nothing beyond 
but slavery. He stood irresolute, the thumpings of his heart under 
the tawdry old waistcoat checking off the moments; turned the 
napless hat about, smoothing it with his sleeve, with quick, furtive 
glances at the road which led to the mountains and freedom, and 
at the slope down to the gully. Then he drew one or two long, 
ineffectual breaths; his throat seemed tightening, choking him. 
He was near to the goal—near! The mother an’ Tom, the brother 
he was to find; it all seemed like a dream now, dim, receding. 

But the comrades yonder in the gap whom he had left a few 
hours before—they were reality ; he had his ration of bread and 
pork in his pocket now, as Markle had divided it, laughing and 
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promising him as good a meal as he ever ate when they came to 
Dubuque, some day. Major Bob would shoot down that little man 
like a dog on suspicion of being a spy! 

He pulled on the hat again, and turning to the gully, ran swiftly 
down the slope toward it, leaving his chance behind. Nor, as he 
went, had he any back-looking regrets or pang for what he had 
given up; he had not coolly weighed one course and its results 
against the other. He went to help them, running into the jaws 
of his old slavery because he was a negro, and took care of the 
present moment, and let the future take care of itself; besides, he 
was certain, without reason, that when Markle and Joe were safe, 
he and the wife and boy would find the good home waiting and 
ready for them in the North; because he was a man, and with every 
step he took toward the men who were in peril, that fever of cour- 
age grew on him and possessed him which drives the soldier into 
battle with a shout, who would have whined and trembled before a 
lingering sickness. 

He felt his bones grow supple, and the blood throb hotly as he 
leaped over fences, climbed down the rocks, and waded through the 
icy creek. 

“T’se bound to get dar in time,” he muttered breathlessly. “De 
Lord’s on my side.” 

He broke down soon, and was forced to walk slower, panting, to 
recover his strength. He was the more tired because he could 
neither sing nor whistle. He crept stealthily through one or two 
negro quarters on his way, for the land is broken up into small 
farms here. But the huts and farm-house alike were wrapped in 
sleep. At last he reached the creek; before he had gone through 
more than one field opening on the muddy bank, he heard a man’s 
step coming toward him, making a weak effort to tread lightly on 
the crackling stubble. Nathan dropped behind a thicket of scrub 
oaks. The moonlight fell full on the figure of the intruder, a 
shambling, over-sized mulatto, with skin‘of a muddy, sickly white. 

Nathan, seeing him, came out boldly. “ You dar, Steve?” 

The fellow threw out one hand to keep him off. “ Now, fur de 
lub of God, let me go. I’se out widout a pass; you knows dat. 
T’se done my sheer.” 

“Ts de skiff dar?” 

“Yes, it’s dar,” in a shrill, terrified whisper. “I fotched it down 
below de gully. Ole mars is scourin’ de country like de debbil.” 

“Ts he by de gully ?” 

“Praps dey is by dis time; Major Bob an’ some o’ dem sojers 
dey ‘long. Thoburn’s overseer, he fotched word dat you an’ a 
white man wur hid along de creek, and M’ars, he tought you 
mought be in de gully, or so high as de mill. Dey went fust to de 
mill,” 
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Nat stayed for no parting words, but broke into the ti.icket 
again, with a new chill creeping through his veins. If he had been 
arrested in an effort to escape, he would have dreaded nothing 
worse than a lashing; but to be found in company with a Yankee 
spy was another matter. But his blood was up now, and he pushed 
on resolutely. The moonlight was clear, differing from day only 
in its spectral whiteness. The yielding mud of the fields, that had 
clogged his feet, began to harden in the freezing air, forming a 
crust that broke crisply as he tramped onit. His road led him along 
the shore of the creek. When the gully lay but half a mile in 
advance, he stopped to consider. On his right hand was the broad, 
creeping stream ; in front rose the mountain, on the far side of which 
opened the gap. But on his left hand, before he reached the moun- 
tain, was a long, sharp-ridged hill, from the top of which he could 
command a clear view of the inside country, and of the circuitous 
course of the path by which Strebling and his party must approach. 
It needed but a moment’s pause to determine; then, with the aid of 
the straggling roots and saplings, he scaled the rocky ascent. The 
wind attacked him clamorously as he reached the top. Taking 
shelter under a bent cedar, he covered his eyes with his hand and 
looked slowly with bated breath up the road that unfolded like a 
curling, yellow belt through the valley below him. 

At first when his eye had passed cautiously along from point to 
point, he gave a motion of quick relief; then, with a sudden shiver 
knelt down throwing his arm over his head, and threw himself for- 
ward flat on the ground, eye and ear fixed like a pointers, on a 
group of scarce perceptible moving shadows, rapidly approaching 
from a spot where the road cut through a clump of trees. 

A moment’s keen survey, then he dragged himself up. 

The road was circuitous; that gave him time. He thought of 
this as he plunged down the hill-side, with eyes half closing, and 
teeth firmly set. He thought he could reach the gully in time to 
save Markle and Joe. But for himself, it was noticeable that 
from the first sight of his master and his companions riding 
gallantly along the road, his courage and hope died suddenly 
and utterly out. James Strebling’s lean, dainty person, the moods 
on his dish-shaped, sandy face, were the highest absolute law to 
Nat; he never had known any other: and law came to him 
with its usual vague, invincible terrors to the vulgar and ignorant. 
He did not reason, nor struggie. The stable, the harness to rub, 
the long, sleepless, thoughtful nights, that was what life had for him. 
Tom growing up into a handsome, strong man, unseen, and un- 
known, Anny finding some other husband; for she was yet young, 
he had thought of that possibility before. And the home in the 
North which might have been, was waiting and ready, But it was 
not for him. 
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He stopped then, and putting his hand in the breast of his coat, 
drew out a pistol, rusty and patched. Years ago, he had found it, 
and tinkered it into shape, moulding bullets whenever he got a bit 
of lead, to be ready for<his day. The day had come now, and the 
hour. He inspected the cap, and keenly. If it came to a hand to 
hand fight, he could hold his own. He could put the muzzle to the 
breast of any of those gray-coated soldiers who were hounding him 
down, who stood between him and freedom, and send them to hell, 
composedly. 

But M’s Strebling and Major Bob? His hand shook, his eye 
wandered unsteadily. Against his will there rose before him re- 
membrances of kindnesses which Strebling, in his stiff, pompous 
way had showed to him; of money he had thrown him when pass- 
ing through the stable yard, of little dishes sent from the house 
table when he was sick in his loft. Trifling kindnesses, perhaps; 
but the money had been given with a joke, and Strebling had 
heaped the dishes with his own hand, choosing of the best. As for 
young M’s ; he was angry that the usual warm, jolly feeling 
crept into his heart which the thoughts of the genial, vain young 
fellow always brought with it, Once or twice the boy had lashed 
him with his own hand, in his tempests of fury. There was a scar 
across Nathan’s bald pate where his leaded whip had laid the flesh 
open to the skuli, one day, while the gray-headed man stood humbly 
holding his horse. But none of the servants remembered these 
things. He was always ready to beg a holiday for them, to 
contrive that they shared his own. On the days when Nathan 
had been going to see Anny, at Fairview’s, the lad had never failed 
to get him off an hour or two earlier, or to run out with some gaudy 
cravat or jacket of his own, in which Nathan might look his best. 
More than that, he had inspected him anxiously, as if he cared how 
he looked. 

Nathan uncocked his pistol and dropped it in his pocket. 

He was a chattel once more. He remembered, as he crept over 
the slippery edge of the rocks, that his people stood as he did, 
through all the South, with their hands stretched out for freedom, 
knowing that if this chance failed, the day of their deliverance 
would never dawn; and though they fought bravely when they 
were suffered in the ranks, there had been no midnight murders, no 
insurrection. 

“De marsters didn’t know de harm dey done, mebbe. Ise ’Il not 
strike de hand dat’s been kind to me. T’se ’ll not disgrace my 
color,” muttered the man who had henceforth no name but Nathan, 

He plodded on; a ridiculous object enough, if he could have met 
the eyes of fun-loving Major Bob, caracoling along on the other side 
of the road on his finely appointed black mare. His old dress-coat 
was buttoned tightly about Nathan’s spare figure, the gray shirt 
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protruding in blotches, the tails hanging tattered and wet; the 
high hat battered down over the worn, sickly, coffee-colored face. 
Coat, and hat, and face, alike worn out and abused, were all of the 
man that his young master could ever see or know; but there was 
One that night who looked with like tenderness into the hearts of 
master and slave, and judged both with juster eyes than ours. 

When the Jill and mountain were both skirted, Nathan had 
reached the end of the gully which opened on the river; the hut 
lay near the other end, between him and the pursuers, Once he 
had caught a faint echo of their horses’ hoofs, but it had died out. 
Out of sight of them the man’s heart began to flutter again feebly. 
If it were possible—even yet! He stooped down and began to 
run, groping along the bushes that hung over the water, searching 
for the skiff. If he could bring it up to the gap it would need but 
a moment to summon the men; once in the boat there were hiding 
places all along the shore, where they could be safe until the danger 
was past. As he was scrambling along, half in the water, like a 
dog, a heavy hand caught his shoulder. 

“Nathan?” Joe’s mountainous shape rose before him from out 
of the undergrowth. 

“It’s me, suh. De skiff! dey’s on us,” in an unnaturally quiet 
voice. 

“Who?” 

“Ole M’s. It’s you and me, suh, he’s huntin’. I ’spect I’se got 
to go.” , 

“James Strebling? Is he coming here to-night? Hunting me 
like a wild beast? Let me go, Nathan,” gravely disengaging his 
sleeve from the mulatto’s hand. “Ive had business a long while 
with him. It can be done to-night as well as any other time.” 
The voice was calm as usual, but Nat felt the old man’s burly form 
shake under his hand as if writhing under a blow. . 

“M’s Markle, suh? Dar’s a co’prals guard wid M’s Strebling.” 

“T forgot the leftenant. Ther’s that skifft under the paw-paw 
bush yonder. Tow it up to the end of the gap an’ I'll kerry the 
little fellar down. Did you get that ther information ?” 

“Yes, suh.” He stopped with one foot in the water. “Kin I 
go? Don’t leab me wid M’s Strebling. It’s my las’ chance, suh.” 

“ Yes, in God’s name, yes,” Burley growled out, almost angrily. 
The sight of the poor wretch tugged at his heart with such a sense 
of absolute pain. As he went lumbering up to the hut he thought 
he heard a sound of stealthy footsteps and whispers beyond, on the 
other side of the rocks. But they ceased almost as soon as heard. 

Nathan towed the skiff down, walking in the water lest his steps 
should crush the brittle twigs with which the shore was strewed. 
He saw Burley leave the hut, half carrying Markle over the ruts, 
He held his breath, looking for them to be stopped by the flash and 
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report of a rifle. But they came swiftly and silent as shadows, 
through the moonlit space. Markle scrambled nimbly as a cat 
into the skiff, catching the mulatto’s hand with a hearty grip as soon 
as he could reach him. 

“ Now for it, comrade! Hurra for the old flag and freedom!” 
in a cheery whisper that brought the blood tingling hot and fresh 
to Nat’s heart. ‘ 

Burley meanwhile was fumbling in the bottom of the boat. 
“Ther’s only one oar,” he said, looking up, blankly. 

“No matter; we must make it answer,” said Markle, sharply. 

“Dar’s no time to lose. Dey ought to have reached de gully by 
now,” Nat muttered, a clammy sweat breaking out over his face. 
But Joe, without heeding them, stepped out of the skiff, and pushed 
it rapidly up the stream under the shadow of some impending 
rocks. 

“Tt will lose time in the end to go with one. Ther’s a piece of 
board yander in the hut that’ll serve;” and, without waiting to 
argue the point, he turned back and reéntered the ravine. 

The silence was oppressive. The two men strained their ears to 
catch any sound which might warn them of the approach of their 
men, One, two, three minutes passed, and Burley did not return. 
Nathan moved uneasily from bow to stern. The time lengthened. 

“ Ef you’re willin’, suh,” said Nathan, rising, “Tl step yander an’ 
look up de gully to see where he be.” 

Markle nodded, and the mulatto, after carefully pushing the boat 
out of sight into the little cove, crept cautiously into the open space 
and peered toward the hut. He saw nothing; but taking a step or 
two forward, a riding whip fell on his arm, and looking up, he found 
himself face to face with Major Bob. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE GHOST OF A MURDER DONE. 


Bur ey, not finding his bar of wood in the hut, was groping for 
it outside, when a step beyond in the field caught his ear. A mo- 
ment after, a board from the opposite wall of the hovel was 
wrenched violently away, and looking in through a crack, he saw 
Strebling’s sandy face, with its perpetual half smile on it, thrust 
through the aperture, peering eagerly from left to right, noting the 
yet smouldering ashes, the straw pallet on which Markle had lain, 
the empty whiskey flask. Then he disappeared for a moment and 
came in at the door, turning over the straw and ashes with his cane 
in a gingerly way, at which Joe laughed grimly through all his rage 
and alarm. There was no time to lose, however. Strebling, it was 
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probable, would be followed by others who would be keen-witted 
enough to make use of the scent which he had discovered, and 
which, judging from his face, had reduced him to total imbecility 
with mild, surprised dismay. What between the suddenness of his 
peril, and his hatred of the man which had become a part of his 
nature, Burley felt his knees shake under him, and a clammy sweat 
break out over his body. 

His narrow forehead cowered, and his eyes, staring on his old 
enemy through the crack, burned vindictively. Margaret’s old 
wrong, however held out of sight, had been one of the few ideas 
which had given to his contracted life consistence; it had always 
been present, a latent, smouldering fever, which at a touch rose to 
madden him. 

He cocked his pistol and levelled it, thinking vaguely something 
about Strebling having been sent there to meet his reward; but he 
did not fire. ; 

Thinking, as his bony forefinger flattened itself about the trigger, 
that in another second it would be too late; that Strebling would 
step back out of range, give the alarm, and there would be no 
further chance for the men in the boat, or himself. The muzzle 
shook as it rested in the knot-hole; yet he did not fire. 

Thinking that Strebling was a Rebel, that the shot which took 
his life was only just work in defence of the Government: passing 
his tlisengaged hand over his wet forehead. Turning, he saw 
four or five men huddled together, coming rapidly up to the 
hut, two of their number being left on the road. He had but 
one chance to fire at the man inside. The shot he knew would 
bring the sentinels, with the others, for a moment into the hut, and 
then he would have a breathing space for escape. The ,.moonlight 
fell upon their faces, and they were so near that he could trace 
_ every feature. Within, Strebling had raised himself, and was tap- 
ping with his rattan on the floor for the men to approach. It was 
not Burley’s habit to reason; but he did it in that breathless 
moment as he took surer aim at the slim, padded figure. It was 
only the patriotic work he had come there to do. Besides, the man 
had wrought well for death at his hands: it was duty, self-defence, 
justice. 

The pistol in his tremWling hand fell by his side. 

“Tt’s murder,” he said, quietly, half aloud, and turned his back 
on the hut. Yet he never hated Strebling with such unsated re- 
venge as when he spared his life. From the shadow in which he 
stood concealed, the ground fel! in a gentle slope to the entrance of 
the gully, bare of trees and lighted clearly by the moon. The men 
had stopped, whispering together, and stood directly between him 
and his path to the boat. They were all armed, some of them with 
their pistols in hand. Joe examined the cap on his own, and with 
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a sharp breath and fierce, back-turned look to Rosslyn, and the 
Good Man, and home, dashed headlong among them. 

One he thrust aside; a blow from the bar of wood which he held, 
levelled another. The men, taken utterly by surprise, staggered 
apart, looking after him as he ran toward the gully. Then they 
broke into oaths, and half a dozen bullets rattled about him as they 
followed him pell-mell, Strebling at the hut-door shouting shrilly to 
them. They were young men; but the fury that had possessed 
him gave Burley new strength. He turned at the entrance to 
the gully and fired, aiming at the foremost, who fell with the 
ball in his knee; the second shot made another reel back. Joe 
heard no step near him as he passed through the ravine, now 
clearly lighted. Plunging into the low undergrowth that edged 
the shore, he ran, stooping like a dog, toward the boat. It lay 
completely hid by the shadow, but Markle had dragged him- 
self out on the muddy bank, and was pulling himself along from 
one tree to another, his useless leg trailing after him as Burley came 
up to him. 

“T heard the shots—I was coming.” 

Joe gave a fierce, nervous laugh. “In with you, Leftenant.” 

“Not without Nathan. Where is he?” 

“God knows. Strebling’s got him, I reckon,” lifting the smaller 
man unceremoniously into the skiff. The men had reached the 
creek bank about twenty yards above them, the thicket of pawtpaw 
bushes intervening, and, after a moment’s baffled pause of curses 
and random shots, they divided to beat the shore in pursuit. Burley 
paused with one foot on the gunwale. 

“T ken’t leave that darkey.” 

“he steps crushing through the bushes drew rapidly nearer. 

“ Look yonder,” whispered Markle; “we can do nothing.” 

Joe looked up to a sort of plateau on the mountain side just. 
above them, where, by the clear moonlight, they saw Nathan and 
his master. Major Bob had evidently driven him there for the pur- 
pose of reconnoitreing. The gold lace on his uniform glittered as 
he stooped over the precipice, glancing from.side to side along the 
river. Even in the act of watching, his gailant face and figure were 
careless, insouciant. Poor old Nat was behind him, leaning against 
the rocks, his hands hanging by his side Mert and limp. 

“It’s too late,” said Markle. 

Burley nodded, and stepping into the skiff, he pushed it down 
the stream close to the edge of the shore. Neither man spoke for 
some minutes, each of them glancing now and then up at the lonely, 
miserable figure which, with its tattered old hat and clothes that 
had aped the gentleman, lay, rather than stood, against the hill, like 
one whom fate had grown tired of torturing, and thrown aside, 
Defeat was in every draggled, motionless limb. Even in the mo 
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ment of their extreme peril, the contrast between the slave and his 
master touched both men in the boat. Joe could not be quiet. 

“'Them’s hard lines,” he whispered, leaning over as he pushed the 
oar against the shelving bank. “I'd like to put a bullet in that 
young fellar’s gilt breast! Nat’s true grit. He never turns a look 
this way.” 

Markle made no reply, but his eyes were fixed on the negro 
rather than on the shore along which the men were coming in swift 
pursuit. The bushes which had sheltered the creeping way of the 
boat along the bank, gave place to a bare slope of clay and mud. 
Burley paused on the edge of the unprotected stretch of water 
curdling dingily in the light. 

“Ef we get apast that, we’re safe,” spitting on his palms, and 
bending to his rude oars. Markle drew one long breath as with 
swift, steady strokes the boat shot out into the open light in full 
view of their pursuers, There was a chorus of fierce yells, and two 
or three shots that struck the water, whizzing alongside. Burley 
strained until the veins stood out purple on his forehead. “I think 
we'll make it,” he said. ; 

Once out of the light again, they would be safe from the guns, 
and the precipitous sides of the mountain forbade chase. 

While the boat was shooting through this open space, Mr. Streb- 
ling climbed upon the ledge where his son stood. He was paler 
than was his wont; the smile had deepened into a pitiable, nervous 
contortion. 

“T know that man, Bob,” he said, putting one hand on the young 
officer’s shoulder, and nodding down to the brawny figure and gray 
head rising and falling with each stroke of the oars. “ I—I’d rather 
you’d not shoot,” as Major Strebling freed his right arm from his 
hold, muttering a curse on Yankee spies. 

His father rubbed his clean-shaven chin tremulously. “ He’s 
really a clever fellow, and he—he may be missed. He has been 
very kind to a friend of mine, Robert.” 

The decisive young soldier was used to his father’s hesitating 
dribble of talk; it fell apparently unheard on his ears, while he 
waited, with pistol pointed, till the boat should come within 
range. Nathan, who had stood with motionless eyes while the 
skiff was undiscovered, came mechanically to the edge of the 
plateau, a little apart from the others, as soon as it glided into the 
light, and bending lower with each stroke of the oars, stood with 
both hands stretched toward it, dumb, as though the soul in the 
weak shell of a body could find no ery for its great and irreparable 
loss. 

The boat took with it his chance of manhood, of home, of wife, 
and child. He could see the face of the first white man who had 
given him his hand as freely as Christ would have done, turned 
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toward him; turned with an awful unable pity in it, dimming and 
dimming in the distance, as the hope was dimming out of his hfe. 

A flash from Major Strebling’s pistol, a light wreath of smoke in 
the moonlight, and a crisp, rushing sound passed through the boat. 
Burley started, threw himself forward, 

“ Joe ! ” 

“Tt’s nothing.” But he set his teeth as he pulled a few long, 
desperate strokes that drove them out of danger into the shadow. 

“We are beyond their reach now,” said Markle. “Give me the 
oars, I can pull strong enough to take@is down stream.” 

“ Wait a bit, I haven’t done my sheer,” with ponderous, steady 
motion. 

Markle looked back once more to Nat’s thin figure bending over 
the cliff with his hand held out mechanically. There was neither 
imploring nor farewell in the gesture, nor in the face over which a 
ray of moonlight fell; but there suddenly broke on the air a low, 
solitary cry, inarticulate, full of unutterable anguish and loss. 

It went with them into the darkness which they entered. The 
tears came to Markle’s black eyes; hot, bitter tears, such as had 
risen there once when he had looked on the dead face of one very 
dear to him. It seemed to him'that the mulatto’s lonely figure was 
the type of all his people. He said again, that it was the ghost of 


a murder done, and wondered if God meant that life should ever 
return to it; life such as that which throbbed in his own indignant 
pulses ; or would it always cry, and wring its hands in vain? 


The darkness about them was heavy; the young lieutenant, 
stooping forward to take the oars from Burley could not see the 
old man’s face; but Joe would not give them up. He continued to 
‘pull for a few moments, then the strokes grew uneven and labored. 

“T reckon you kin take them, Leftenant,” he said, “ this water’s 
gettin’ too hefty for me.” 

He made no reply after that to Markle’s occasional whispers, and 
when the young officer, becoming alarmed, put out his hand and 
touched him, Burley’s heavy body sogged down on the floor, and 
beside the board on which he had been sitting there was a thick 
pool of blood. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
THE LAST DAY AT THE FARM. 


Ir was one of Doctor Broderip’s holidays. A holiday was as 
weighty a matter wjth him, as if he had been a schoolboy all of his 
life, or a bound apprentice. He used to plan them for weeks be- 
fore, crowding and arranging operations and visits so that one day 
might be free. If there was a flaw in it, if there was rain when the 
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day came, or an unexpected case called him to the hospital, he 
sulked like a boy, and wreaked his vengeance on everybody who 
came within, his reach. : 

This day, however, was clear and warm as if sun and air had 
joined to help him to give himself enjoyment. He rose, as was his 
habit on these fete-days, an hour or two earlier than usual, so that 
not a moment might be wasted, and after he had bathed, dressed, 
and taken his glass of claret and a biscuit, he came down the stairs 
feather-light in head and feet, whistling boyishly as he stood twirl- 
ing his cane at the hall door, glancing up and down the street. 

He was so eager for pleasure on these days, so unlike a full-grown 
man in the whole matter, that the whim had puzzled Miss Conrad 
more than she cared to tell. “It must be,” she said once, “that 
your life in France gave you this relish for fetes.” At which he 
had smiled and changed color, but made no reply. He managed 
somehow, not only, like a bee, to extract the honey from every mo- 
ment, but to carry the zest and flavor of each moment with him all 
day. He had some peculiarity of temperament, too, which enabled 
him to draw physical or mental luxury out of the, to us baldest 
commonplaces, While he stood now on the doorway, the hour of 
morning gone was present and alive to him; the chilly plunge 
into the water, the fine crisp linen rubbing against his skin, the 
gems sparkling unseen; the sober suit of gray that covered this 
dainty fastidiousness with a decorous mask; the pure air coming 
to his lungs; all remained sentient to him. Phil followed him 
about, holding by his coat, and, when he left the door, roared 
vigorously; the birds in the conservatory beat their wings 
against the glass as he passed; the hounds came after, one of 
them walking inside of the iron fence, keeping stately step with 
him, and as he went down the pavement, looking after him 
with sorrowful eyes. That pleased him, It was something, he 
thought, outside of a man’s usual nature to be so closely akin 
to children, to birds, and fowls, and beasts. He knew one 
woman who was the same. But he did not smile at that; the 
thought of her lay too deep and secret for even that outward show; 
the delight, the dream, which was hidden in his soul unknown 
almost to himself; as the fairy land of Summer, its many-colored 
blossoms, its plenty, and its harvest sleep beneath the miry clay 
and unmelting snow. 

Formerly, these gala days had apparently given Broderip very 
doubtful satisfaction, There had been times when, before night 
came, his mest morose mood would set in, and he would leave music, 
or pictures, or stables—whatever amusement he had planned, and 
end the evening in reckless play, which took the place to him of 
debauch to other men, or in sitting alone, looking drearily out into 
the gathering night. Lately he had made no plans, but when the 
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days came (and they were very frequent now), he turned mechan- 
ically to old Hugh Conrad and his daughter, and left them to fill 
the time for him as they pleased. . 

Broderip was an untiring walker. He started off at a brisk pace 
down the street toward the dépot, the tune which he had been 
whistling keeping up its merry jingle in his head. Turning into 
one of the quiet side streets, he came to the gate of a Friends’ 
burying-ground, and taking a pass key from his pocket, he opened 
the gate and went in, passing rapidly to a corner where was a 
scarce raised, unmarked mound. The grass was already green over 
it, although little heaps of snow lay in the hollows near; a path 
was worn from the gate to its side; well worn by many feet, yet, 
perhaps, none came there whom the gray-headed old man resting 
beneath, had not helped up on their life’s journey. 

He had been kind to the famous surgeon once; it was Broderip’s 
habit always to come here on the beginning of one of his holidays, 
just as, gambler and profane as he was, he often secretly said a 
prayer before he listened to fine music, or took up his scalpel, or 
played with Phil; everywhere, in fact, but when he began to eat. 

While he stooped to pick off one or two rotting leaves from the 
old Quaker’s grave a quizzical smile crept out on his face, fancying 
that the shrewd mouth and keen, blue eyes in the face beneath the 
grass and clay were turned up to him intelligently. A faulty, 
whimsical, old man, loving his dollars much, but his friend more ; 
with a mania,_as people called it, of thinking any man _ his 
friend for whom Christ died; a man who would dun a debtor 
twenty times for a penny, and who had given thousands to the 
anti-slavery cause, and the needy poor of any creefl or color. 

The smile passed off of Broderip’s face, and he stood, earnestly 
looking down, through the mound of white-edged grass. One 
might ‘hav e fancied that it was a boy presenting himself before his 
teacher for scrutiny and approval, but for the terrible gravity that 
gathered in his look ; the dreadful consciousness of himself, of his 
whole self, from the fastidiously clean clothes and skin, into the 
sonl which even the dead man’s eyes could not reach; the anxiety 
of a man who judges himself inexorably as the gieat book will 
judge him some day. Such moments come to all of us in life. 

He stood quiet for some time; then he stooped calmly again 
to smooth the grass, glad of the custom which had forbidden 
any marble or stone to set forth the good deeds of his old 
friend, but left him near to those he had befriended with only 
a little w warm earth and grass between. Earth and grass were 
nature’s way of saying that life was good, after all; and some- 
how they seemed to make the little surgeon more akin to his 
benefactor than any act of their Jives had done. For when Brode- 
rip, as a boy, had met the old Quaker, there had been words spoken 
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that were hard to bear, and mortification in his heart that stung 
like ary adder. It was all gone now. When he had cleared away 
the leaves he laid his delicate hand flat on the ground for an instant 
with a pleasant smile, as if he bade his old friend a cheerful good- 
morning, and then rising, he put on his hat and went out. 

It was yet early in the forenoon when he reached the little station 
on the railroad, nearest to Mr. Conrad’s farm, and, turning up a 
lane, struck across the fields; the long-repressed whistle turning 
into a shrill song ; jumping the fences and stumps nimbly as a boy. 
From the moment he stepped upon Mr. Conrad’s ground, it was 
noticeable that he became alive with interest in a manner new to 
him ; stopping to examine a broken part of the fence; prodding 
his stick into the ground, and examining anxiously the bits of loam 
that came out on it; leaning over the fence of the cow-yard to dis- 
cuss with the old farm-hand, Burton, the propriety of putting the 
west field into oats or barley. For Broderip, as boy or man, 
knocked about the world, had been everywhere a lodger, sleeping 
and eating in a house, not ahome. He had bought mining and oil. 
claims, in his avidity for money ; owned vineyards and cranberry 
grounds in New Jersey, but he left them to skilful agents. But 
this little patch of the Methodist preacher’s had an interest to him, 
apparently, such as the poor homestead in which he was born may 
have to a man of the world. The shabby, whitewashed barn, the 
clumps of sycamores and locusts along the lane, the great, old 
black-walnuts shadowing the wooden house, had grown familiar and 
dear to him as if they belonged to some long-ago days of boyhood 
irreparably lost. He was more zealous in repairing and beautifying 
it all than Miss Conrad or her father. 

“It is only a rented place to you,” he said once, “but it is home 
to me.” 

At which Margaret fell into silence, wondering for a long while 
if it could be that it was the first home he ever had known. Her 
own local attachments were strong as those of a cat: she be- 
longed to the farm where she had been born and lived as though 
her very flesh and bones had drawn their being out of it like the 
pithy young saplings in its woods. It seemed woful and pitiable 
to her, therefore, that a man should have drifted always about the 
world without a home. She pitied this queer, unhappy, brilliant 
little man so much, after that, that her steady voice would tremble 
suddenly when she talked with him, though for no immediate cause ; 
she would be awake at nights contriving ways to make his visit the 
next day cheerful, until her brain grew hot and rasped, and her 
cool cheeks turned crimson with feverish sleeplessness. When she 
watched him drive away from the door, sometimes the salt tears 
would rush into her heretofore gray, resolute eyes, to think how 
lonely he must be when her father’s and her own homely talk could 
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give him so keen a pleasure. Now, Miss Conrad’s was no tender, 
sympathetic, soothing nature. The tranquil blood in her full veins 
never quickened at human suffering: flowed on sluggish and for- 
getful as if it were Lethe’s water. “People whined to so little pur- 
pose; in fact, the greater number of the women she met were 
discontented, and the men weak; why could they not keep their 
paltry pains and joys to themselves?” She turned away from 
tears, and mourning dresses, and red eyes, disgusted and contempt- 
uous, as from a beggar who showed his sores. 

Her father told all this to Broderip one day, while the girl’s 
black brows contracted at hearing her character mapped out, as it 
were, for a stranger. 

“It’s some Indian notion of stoicism she got in her youth,” said 
Conrad, “For Meg’s dogs and cattle is keered for with her own 
hands when they’re sick, as I never seen a woman do before. And 
I think she suffers curiously with her old father, as if she and him 
were twins, But I don’t think she keers for any other human creetur, 
or ever can do it,” turning towards her with a tender smile. She 
met it with one, as tender and beaming, and some joking reply, but 
her own face was unwontedly pale, and during that evening she had 
avoided Broderip’s eyes. 

Perhaps it was out of a polite remembrance of this story of her 
fondness for animals that the doctor urged upon Mr. Conrad’s ac- 
ceptance one or two fine specimens of cattle, presented to him, he 
said, by patients, and for which he had no possible place of 
bestowal. One of these, a fine heifer, stood looking at him 
now, while he talked to Burton, with her delicate muzzle thrust 
over the fence bars, and her grave eyes on his face. He went up, 
stroking its head as he had seen Miss Conrad do. He had been 
careful not to offer it to her; never to offer her even a flower, though 
every day the choicest in his green-houses were brought to the old 
man, remembering that she had said once that, to her mind, a gift 
from an acquaintance was an impertinence; but that if she loved, 
she would be glad to go to her master needy as Ruth to Boaz. 
Broderip had not forgotten the words, nor her face as she spoke 
them. . 

“As for that heifer,” said old Burton, laying a rope about the 
broken gate, while the doctor bent the cow’s head down to his 
hand. “I knownothin’ about it. Miss Conrad, she hes it in charge, 
an’ them Westerners is cussedly set on their own ways,” stopping 
short, and giving the rope a vicious pull as Mr. Conrad, his cane 
held obliquely before him, came across the yard. Broderip noticed, 
with his usual suspicious instinct, that the old man did not meet 
him with his ordinary hearty shout of welcome. He took his hand 
from the heifer’s neck and stood on guard, as it were, on the in- 
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stant, his thin lips compressed, and his watchful eyes on Conrad’s 
face. 

But the preacher, though embarrassed, was cordial enough. “I 
thought you would be out this morning,” holding out his hand; 
“and Meg said it was your voice she heerd, singing, coming across 
the meddar; but I couldn’t hear it, sharp as my ears are set.” 
There was a certain tart impatience in his tone, new to it, of which 
Broderip thought it wisest to take no notice, 

“* My ears are worth enough to tell me what you’re a-doing, Bur- 
ton,” growled the old man. “You’re patching that hinge agen 
with rope. You know where to find the tools, I reckon, Go fetch 
them.” 

To which Burton replied, when at a safe distance, that he “ wasn’t 
a mule or a slave, neyther.” 

“ He’s a cantankerous old fool,” said Mr. Conrad, when they had 
left the cow-yard, and were slowly walking side by side down the 
slope toward the house, the half decayed stubble yielding under- 
neath to their tread. “He’s one part of the concern I shall not be 
sorry to leave behind when we go.” Broderip turned quickly to- 
ward him, but said nothing. 

“ He’s a makeshift and sham, like his hinge,” striking the ground 
with his stick, keeping an angry time to his words. “There’s a 
good deal of onreality and sham creeping into the world, any way. 
It’s so hereabouts, at least, I think; out West it’s different.” 

“ How—different ?” asked Broderip, gravely, passing his hand 
over his clean-shaven, hollow cheeks. 

The old preacher coughed and cleared his throat. Whatever was 
the secret thought that goaded his ill-temper, it was apparently one 
which he wished to conceal. “I mean what I say; no more, no 
less. A man offers himself there at his real vally. To love means 
to love, and to hate means a short fight, tough blows, and then it’s 
done with. But there’s polish on all men here alike, and how’re 
you to know if it’s the real wood you’ve got, or just second-hand 
work veneered ?” . 

Now, instinct is a keener expert than reason at interpreting co- 
vert undermeanings, and the thin little man in gray, walking beside 
Conrad, knew as clearly that these words were meant for himself 
as though the old man had named him. After all, when you wound 
a man’s self-respect, you touch something which lies below any love 
or friendship. There was a single moment of silence, and then the 
surgeon said, in a quiet, authoritative tone, “I, at least, am clear 
of your condemnation. I have made no professions, and have 
played no part with you. I felt myself fit to be your friend, and,” 
his voice growing harder, “the friend of your daughter, and I feel 
that I am so still. I never offered myself as your spiritual cok 
league or business adviser.” He was silent a moment, “ There may 
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be relations which I can never fill, but that of an honest man ora 
friend, is not among them.” 

“T know it, Broderip, I know it!” gripping his shoulder, sud- 
denly. “I talk like a brute to-day. But I’ve had trouble that’s 
nigh driven me to the wall. I’m soured and suspicious agin’ all the 
world but Meg. There, there! let me alone a bit! Tl tell you 
after a while,” and they walked on together without speaking. 
Conrad’s head sunk upon his breast. Only, in token of his kindly 
feeling, the impulsive old fellow kept his hand on Broderip’s arm, 
leading him as if he were a boy. 

The surgeon was very glad to let the matter go. Old men were 
subject to such splenetic whims and humors. For him, it was his 
holiday; and he shut his eyes wilfully to any rising cloud. 

As they came nearer to the old-fashioned garden surrounding the 
house, he caught sight of Miss Conrad’s figure in the arbor at work 
among the bare stems ofthe grape-vines. As soon as he had left 
her father on the porch he would go and help her, and then all 
three would go on a long rambling walk over the hills beyond the 
creek ; then, home again hungry and tired, for dinner and reading 
and music; any of the careless, inconsequent ways in which happy 
people draw the electric sparks, one after another, from the day. 

For Broderip had fallen into this routine with them; he made no 
motion to alter it; it seemed as if he never meant to put out his 
hand to alter it, or to change their relations. Whyshould he? It 
was a Surmmer’s day, such as never had dawned in his life before, 
It was, he thought, an ordinary day to her. If there was anything 
beyond, toward which, at times, he looked with a hunger passing 
that of women, yet which he denied himself, the loss was but his 
own. Miss Conrad, he thought, was even more self-reliant, com- 
posed, cold, than when he first had known her. True, there were 
times when this thought of himself as other men, of her as his wife, 
almost mastered him; the words had trembled on his lips which 
should open the gateway to that other life; but, as yet, they had 
never been spoken. In cooler moments, when he was most a man, 
he told himself resolutely that it could never be; and then he rested 
in his Summer day, forgetting that after a while the payment of 
loss must come, and that he alone must bear it. Perhaps the saga- 
cious old man was right, as he listened, with a curious interest, to 
the uneven, quick fall of Broderip’s steps on the clay, as he walked 
beside him. 

“Weak and strong by turns,” he thought. ‘“ Onstable, onstable 
as water!” with a sigh. It was a favorite test of character with 
him. ‘They reached the door and passed into the wide, heartsome 
parlor. “Ill bring your chair to the fire,” said Broderip, “and 
then go for Miss Conrad to prepare for our walk.” But he stopped, 
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after he had established the old man before the blazing heap of 
brands, to look at a package which lay on the mantle-shelf. 

“They’re seeds from the Patent Office,’ said Mr. Conrad. 
“Young Randolph sent them to me.” 

The petulant frown deepened on Broderip’s face, he fingered the 
string impatiently. It enraged him that they should receive the 
benefit of even a flower from any hands but his. 

“T have better specimens than these of the same plants,” he said. 
“ Allow me to exchange them.” 

“ As you please,” smiling grimly when he heard the seeds crack- 
ling in the fire a moment after. “It does not matter,” he contin- 
ued drily. “We shall not need seeds or plants here. I have given 
up the place.” 

Broderip stood quite silent, his arm on the mantle-shelf, looking 
down at him. 

“We are going West again—Meg and I.” 

There was no exclamation or motion of surprise ; only a moment’s 
silence, after which the surgeon asked him, quietly, “How soon 
they were going?” 

“In a week.” 

“ J did not know it,” said Broderip, passing his hand over his 
head in a feeble, boyish way. “ You did not tell me.” 

“How could I?” roughly, for the surgeon’s apparent indifference 
stung the old man to the quick; he was sore with trouble that day. 
“We did not know it till last night. Truth is, it’s hard for you to 
understand, Doctor Broderip ; you’ve never been pinched; we had 
but a pauper’s pittance, as it would seem to people in your way of 
. life. That’s gone now.” 

Still no answer. 

“Gone,” the old man went on mechanically. “There’s a firm 
failed in Ohio where I had my savings invested. They’re all 
washed overboard. We can’t afford to keep the place; we faced 
that at once; so we'll go back to our own country, and scrape along 
for ourselves.” 

There was no reply. Broderip, with both hands behind him, was 
leaning against the wall, staring vacantly out at the muddy slope. 
There was but one idea clear to him, and that was, that, when he 
had denied himself Margaret as his wife, he had been a true mzn; 
and that this was his reward. Whether the thought was bitter or 
not, only he and God, who was testing him, knew. 

Somehow his silence touched the old man. “I know you’re sorry 
for us,” he said, putting out his hand, which Broderip took. “I 
can bear pity from you. You've been friendlier to me than any 
man I know here, Doctor Broderip, and come nearer. I'll say that. 
I’ve been savage to-day as a miserable old hound, though, that ’ud 
bite the hand that fed him. It’s this, you see,” touching his eyes. 
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“T lost all before, and made a joke on’t. But now the work’ll come 
on Meg.” 

The surgeon muttered some inarticulate words, to which the old 
man listened with keen attention, but without being able to com- 
prehend them, 

“T’ve got rid of the place remarkable easy,” he said, after a pause. 
“T sent for Holmes, the landlord, this morning, and it seems that 
Dutchman by the mill wants it, and will take it off my hands at 
once. He’s going to open tavern.” 

Broderip gave a sudden laugh, and, without waiting to hear 
more, passed down the room to the door, glancing sharply from 
side to side: at the window, where Margaret’s work-table and 
chair stood ; at the chess-board, the red and white men catching the 
cheerful morning light; at the old man’s leather, easy chair, and his 
own, near to it. The quiet days he had spent there; the long even- 
ings before the fire, with the red light flashing and darkening; the 
preacher’s drowsy stories, and the one other figure near, toward 
which he seldom looked, but which was present to him in every 
sense of his body—all flashed before him in that brief moment of 
going to the door. Instead, in a week his old friend would have 
vanished as utterly out of his life as if Death lay between them; 
there would be a crowd of loutish Dutchmen playing dominoes 
about the fire; a smell of rum and rotten cheese through the old 
house, which Conrad was glad to get off of his hands so easily. 
The weak, nervous little man looked up at it when he was outside, 
thinking that it was different with him: remembering how he had 
gone through one day’s work after another, with no pleasure to look 
forward to beyond the hour in the evening under its roof, and how 
his heart had been used to throb hot and heavy at the mere sight ° 
of the old moss-grown, decayed porch, as he turned the corner of 
the mill yonder. In a week there would be no trace of him in the 
familiar place: Conrad would have gone to older friends: it cost 
him but little now to part with him, that was evident. If there 
was any other loss coming which would leave an irreparable gap 
in his life, he held it back out of sight—did not name it, even to 
himself. 

He was unjust to the old Methodist. Half of his bitterness and 
wrath, to-day, was caused by his conviction that they and Broderip 
would never meet again, and that the surgeon would not choose to 
put out his hand to prevent the parting. The old man’s love for 
his daughter was jealous and keen-sensed as that of a lioness for 
its whelps. He had fancied lately, when he touched her, that her 
firm flesh was growing soft as that of other women; that the eyes 
were sunken into deeper hollows; there was at times an incertitude 
in her step, a nervous gayety in her voice, that startled and alarmed 
him, When this news came to him last night, his first thought was 
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that now he had a reasonable pretext for removing her from dan- 
ger. Yet the old man had an oddly affectionate nature, and he had 
taken this Broderip into his heart with something of the feeling he 
might have for a maimed son, whose power and disease were both 
beyond his comprehension. 

“ But he shall not play fast and loose with my Meg!” he said 
fiercely, after the surgeon had left the room. He rose, went to the 
window, and stood there, his head a little bent, to hear the retreat- 
ing footsteps on the ground. More than ever, the step seemed to 
him irresolute and wavering. His face cleared at last. “ He’s gone 
to her,” he said, turning away, and beginning to pace up and down, 
his stick slightly before ‘him. “If he loves her, it’ll force itself 
into words now,” he thought. “There’s not many men would turn 
from a woman left in want as Meg’s likely to be. At any rate, 
John Broderip’s not the one to do it. He’s the true grit. Though,” 
recollecting himself, “there’s no denying that he has not made his 
suit as I did to Priscilla.” 

The difference in their social position never entered the simple- 
minded old man’s head; if it had, he would have said that his girl 
was a wife for the best man in the land, and thought no more about 
it. The change in their fortunes, too, through the marriage, hardly 
occurred to him, as he walked, thinking of Meg as a happy wife 
and mother, with a sagacious, kindly smile on his face. “I could 
fend for myself if I was back agin among my old people. But I’d 
come see Meg once a year: about once a year.” So he planned 
and doubted, pondering on trifles, like any girl uncertain whether 
she was loved or not, his cheeks heating and growing pale by turns, 
For his daughter was very dear to him, and he fancied her fate for 
life was to be decided to-day. Was it possible that he could have 
been mistaken in thinking that Broderip loved her; that his voice, 
his manner, his very breath altered when she came near him: that 
his mind swayed to her’s, helpless in its passion, as a weed 
drifting in the tide? Or had he been but a thoughtful friend, and 
these fancies a fond father’s prejudice? So the old man sat and 
waited, while the morning broadened into noon, and the square 
shadows of the windows retreated from the floor, and gave place to 
a cold, universal glare. They had gone to walk alone: but he was 
too honorable to follow the sound of their steps over the garden 
walks, and try to catch their secret. 

“ Meg will come and tell me of her own free will, when all is well 
with her.” 

Broderip was not a man to discuss coolly with himself the right 
and wrong of any intended action. Thought and reasoning came 
to his unequal brain in a series of analogies or flashes of pictures. 
As he went down through the scattered, leafless sycamores to the 
garden, his eyes were fixed on the slow, sinuous motions of the girl 
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in the arbor as she stooped or rose, cutting branches from the bare 
vines. In the dull stubble fields around, or the formal, fenced little 
garden, with its square beds of dried and decaying vegetables, and 
wet tan-bark walks between, there was hint neither of color or 
light: the sunshine was pale and thin, the wind rattled the bare, 
black boughs overhead drearily ; but there was power of motion in 
her slow figure, affluence of color enough to fill the whole day with 
life. She had thrown back the sweeping fur cloak until it drooped 
from her shoulders in large folds: beneath, the heavy dress of ruddy 
hue showed the full contour of her head and bare throat, solid 
and pale as yellowish marble, with the black coils of hair falling 
loosely down: there was a new brilliancy in the crimson cheeks 
and gray eyes, large and piercing under their straight brows. 
Ceres might have so stood, waking in the late Autumn fields, dis- 
crowned and unqueened, save for the potent mastering strength in 
her own broad bosom. 

She smiled when he stopped, leaning over the gate, regarding her, 
then went on with her work, having apparently forgotten that he 
was near. The little man, who had no Saxon plucky endurance 
in him to battle with pain, let his chin fall on the gate, while his 
eyes silently devoured her every motion. He was worn-out: his 
life, as the rules of men had bounded it for him, and the life 
that should have belonged to him as a man, had faced him so 
barely a moment before! The pain of the day had sucked the 
strength out of him: this was its first actual pleasure, and here 
was rest and luxury for every artistic sense in his nervous body. 

He watched her move as, sleeping, he would watch a scarce de- 
fined dream of comfort and cheer: there was prophecy in it, as in 
inarticulate music which, full and uninterpreted, seems to pass on 
with us through the approaching years; he stood, weak and idle, 
listening. There was but little passion in his feeling for Margaret 
that day; she seemed to. him to idealize his life as it might have 
been; he looked at her with unable eyes, stretched ineffectual, 
groping hands toward her; conscious of how beaten and misused 
and wornout he was. If she would put one of her cool, strong 
hands on his throbbing forehead, he could shut his eyes and be 
content to die, giving up the battle, and owning himself worsted. 

Afterward, té his tired, uneasy brain, there came the remem- 
brance that she was poor now; miserably poor, it might be; he 
began to picture her as a drudge; he could save her from this; 
if he did not save her, indeed, there was a chance that her father 
would think he had been false and unfair in his conduct to her. 

But if he did it; if he kept her here ? 

His breath struggled quick and hot through his breast, he put 
one hand over his face to hide the glowing eyes. Another pic- 
ture came up to him. Of the stately house he had built yonder, 
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with Margaret in it as his wife; but it was a poor home for her— 
meagre and dull. It should be made beautiful as a fairy palace; 
she would help him, through the great love ke bore her, to cast off 
the last remnants of his old animal nature, to reach the true man- 
hood—he would spend his life in helping others. For her—he 
would shut her away from ‘every eye, he would so surround her 
with homage and honor that she should desire no glimpse beyond. 
She should be his alone ; the reward for all the loss that had gone 
before ! 

He lifted his head, and opening the gate went toward her, the 
sensitive pale face, lighted by some subtle spirit of power and tri- 
umph. Margaret, seeing him come, turned with’ the old composed 
smile to meet him. But the hand which fell by her side closed sud- 
denly until the nails pressed hardly in the flesh. 

“Will you come down this path with me?” he said, quietly. “1 
havea story to tell you. You deferred it once. But you will hear 
it now ?” 

They turned into a wide walk covered with brown needles of the 
pines, sodden into the ground. It was then that a little circum- 
stance occurred which, years afterward, Miss Conrad understood, 
and knew why it had imported much in her life. It was only the 
approach of a negro servant with a note to her. Margaret uncon- 
sciously drew back from the woman before she took it, and when 
she was gone, shook the note in the fresh air‘as if it was tainted, be- 
fore she thrust it in her pocket. Looking up, she saw Doctor Bro- 
derip looking at her with eyes that seemed blind, his face quiet 
and cold. 

“T am ready to walk now,” she said. 

“ Yes.” 

She had a curious flash of conviction when she looked at him, 
that in that moment some power had thrust them apart as no 
mountains or seas between could do. After one swift glance, she 
walked calmly beside him, but the brilliant color had faded a little 
in her cheeks. He was quite silent, with his hands clasped behind 
him, his head bent, moving only to push the thorny berry branches 
out of her way. She had a vague fancy that he was putting ona 
mask of grave face and controlled voice which was meant to thrust 
her from him forever ; that whatever might be the battle waged in 
his soul, she would know nothing of it. 

When they had reached the branching old cedar at the end of 
the walk, he brushed the dead leaves from a rough bench below it, 
and motioned her to sit down; then stood, one arm leaning over 
the crisped brown trunk, looking over her head into the dead stub- 
ble field. 

“The story I meant to tell you,” he said, in the grave, reticent 
tone with which he controlled a patient, “can never be put into 
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words, now.” He stopped, his throat growing dry and hoarse. 
“Tt was—a fancy I had,” after a moment, in a lower voice. “I 
had thought of it for a long time. But I do not think, Miss Conrad, 
that it ever would have imported much to you,” with a quick, fur- 
tive falling of the eyes to her’s. Something which she detected in 
them, touched her as no words of his had ever done. She shivered 
as she had done when some animal was being killed near her, and 
she could hear its inarticulate cries. 

“T was too old a man to so dupe myself,” with a smile. “ But it 
never can happen again.” 

“ Have J hurt you?” . 

“No. But I have had a miserable secret, and there might come 
a day when you would know it. I have seen the very look which 
you would turn on me when you heard the truth.” 

She turned her face on him now, pale, full of power. “ You do 
not know me. I am no schoolgirl with shallow fancies. I do not 
veer with every wind that blows.” ; 

He came closer to her; he held his breath; stooping, looking 
into the moist, gray eyes raised to his, full of liquid, trembling light. 
It seemed to him that some spirit unknown to men, fresh as when 
God breathed it into her, waited there to meet him at his bidding. 
The silence about them grew audible: slow throbbing, the beat- 
ing of his own pulses, filled his ear; the sun which had faded 
out of its sickly lustre into foreboding shadows, was slowly filled 
with chilly mist that trailed through the air. A dead twig loosened 
from the branch above by some wandering bird, fell on his hand. 
The touch startled him; he stood up like one waking from a mo- 
mentary stupor, the relaxed features, hardening again, holding one 
hand across his narrow, stooped chest with a curious gesture of 
sheltering himself from pain. None but a weak man or woman 
could have made it. 

“IT saw the look in your face! I saw the look in your face,” 
under his breath. 

The drops of sweat gathered on his own thin visage. “I have 
had a hard life,” slowly, with a queer, far-reaching look as though 
it all were present to him in that moment. “ But it would be 
easier to live it over again than for the day to come when you 
should know the truth.” 

The gray eyes grew cold, and fell slowly; when they were lifted 
again, they swept over his face, over the dull sky and fields with 
their old calm, resolute, unrevealing scrutiny. Whatever it was 
that had looked out of its prison-house through them a moment 
ago, had retreated to its life-long hiding-place never to return. 
She rose, and drawing her fur cloak closer about her throat, stood 
beside him, looking down through the narrow, melancholy strip of 
valley to the horizon up which a storm was rising. She noted, as 
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she saw everything without looking toward it, that the little man 
beside her shivered in his thin holiday suit, and that the cough 
which the cutting mist had provoked, racked and tore his lungs. 
From feeling of womanly pity, or some other impulse she would 
have torn her own warm wrappings off to shelter him; but what 
right had she? If he were dying any other woman would have 
more seemly right to aid him than she, whom he had thrust from 
him. She turned toward the house, and he followed her. 

“It was a clear morning when you first came to me,” he said, 
with a forced smile. “It suited our meeting, and this seems a fit- 
ting day on which to say good-bye.” 

She made no answer. 

“Tt is better that we should part, Margaret.” 

The beautiful face was carved between him and the fading light, 
set and stern. “I wish to work ill tono man. Yes; it is better.” 

They were passing a clump of branching hemlocks : he put his 
hand on her wrist, and drew her under their shelter. “ II] to me? 
It is not that: I would be willing to bear the scorn and loathing of 
your look, to call you mine for but a day. But you—to see your 
head go down—down. The jeers—the loss that I have always 
known, to come on you and yourchildren! The stain of it that 
you never could be rid of!” The words had been driven out of 
his lips in a.shrill, piping outcry. He stopped now, holding one 
hand over his eyes until he had regained his usual calm. When hé 
looked up, she had moved again away, and again he followed, 
walking a step behind her, the attitude curiously like that of a 
servant. But if his humiliation thus weighed on him insensibly, 
the effect was but transitory. When she had entered the little 
closed porch which gave admission to the side of the house, he mo- 
tioned to her to stop, and it was the Doctor Broderip whom his 
outside friends knew, that stood before her; quiet, reticent, in every 
motion of the low, trained voice and small features, the sign of 
thorough, controlled breeding. 

“T will leave you here, Miss Conrad.” 

She turned and waited, facing him, the light which came through 
the round window over the door, falling on her head, and the half 
uncoiled black hair wet with the mist on her neck. 

“You look jaded and overworked. You need rest,” she said, 
giving utterance to the safe, kindly surface-thought, to fill up the 
silence between them, and the death that lay in it. 

“Tt is nothing, I am as strong as other men, Except—I have 
fought my battle ill to-day. I have seemed a coward to you, per- 
haps, or even melodramatic,” forcing a smile. 

Her lips moved, but they were hot and parched. They made no 
sound. 

“T think I did what was right.” The words fell slowly from his 
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mouth, hardly breaking the stillness, his eyes turned vacantly out 
to the far, cloudy sky. He did not seem to heed that she made no 
answer ; but after a long time turned to her with his look searching 
and eager on her inscrutable face. 

“ Will you trust me inthis? That I tried to do what was best 
for you, and for me? I wish that you could give me this much 
comfort to take baek with me into my life. It will not have too 
much of comfort.” 

She put out her hand, a cordial heat flashing into her face and 
tone. “Ido trust you. Whatever else may fail you in the world, 
I believe in you. No other man has seemed to me in soyl s0 
manly.” 

Fate at that moment rang out a shrill unexpected note of triumph 
in John Broderip’s life. The man rose to it as to a bugle call. 
For one brief space the poor little mask of his body dilated and 
beamed with the thrill within. Then he drew back from her with 
a softened, smiling face, and tears that had forced their way into 
his eyes. 

“ No other woman would have said that after what I had done 
to-day. It means more than you can ever know—to me. It will 
make my life different to remember it.” 

“Is your life, then, so vacant ?” she said, hastily, as though some 
irrepressible power within urged the words out. 

He paused a moment thoughtfully. “No. The struggle of it 
has had payment in itself. There is not a nerve in my brain, or 
fibre in my body, which has not been trained and worked. That is 
good,” his nostril expanding, his breath coming quicker. “ My 
profession is the work I was made for. And they cannot hinder me 
from being a man, as you called me, and helping other men. No, 
my life will not be vacant.” 

“Helping others? That is work I never thought of.” 

He noted with his physician’s eye that her jaws moved mechanic- 
ally, that the blood was settling under her eyes, and about her 
chin and lips. Could it be that the parting cost her anything ?” 

It was a question he would not ask himself. 

“T am going now,” he said. “I shall not see you again.” 

She was silent, the leaden, impassive eyes looking at the wall 
opposite as though they saw nothing. 

“TI will be out of the city for some time,” a sudden thought coming 
to him, “and before I return you will have gone.” 

“It is probable.” 

“Tell your father, Miss Conrad, that I never could accept the 
custom of bidding good-by. What does it matter? He knows I 
am his friend—” 

* And mine.” 

He did not speak; nor, when she made a motion to again hold 
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out her hand in token of farewell, did he take it, but drew still 
further back, with the old gesture, one hand, with his hat in it, laid 
heavily across his chest, and a steeled, self-controlled look in his 
face, new to Miss Conrad, but which patients writhing under his 
knife had sometimes seen there. 

“You will say good-by?” 

“No; not to you.” He moved slightly, after a moment, and 
spoke again, but still without looking up. “The word means a 
’ death-parting to me. And there is a chance—though but one— 
that I shall meet you again in this world, with my hands free.” 

“And till it comes—” 

“T will wait. I will not say good-by.” 

He turned, and without suffering himself one look at her face, 
went with quick steps across the fields to meet the approaching 
train. Miss Conrad stood quite still until the sound of the light, 
uneven footsteps had died away; then she drew herself erect, her 
dull eyes resting on the distant country station-house, and the small, 
gray-coated figure in its doorway, until the thundering train came 
between her and it, and halted a moment. When it was gone, 
nothing remained on the little platform but a cur yelping out of the 
dismal rain. She turned slowly to the north, where the long, 
sinuous line of cars wound through the valley. When it was no 
longer in sight, she stood tracing the drifting smoke across the 
sky until it faded behind the clouds of the nearing storm; then 
she pulled her cloak up on her shoulders and went into the room 
where Mr. Conrad waited for her. 

The old man’s vigil had been a long and a happy one. Margaret 
never had planned an air castle in her life; but the sanguine, riotous 
fancy of her old father had built many for her, but never one so 
tender and beautiful as to-night. All the red blood of his youth, 
all the love for one good woman that had been in it, Warmed again 
to give freshness to his hopes for Meg. His keen ear had caught 
their first steps upon the porch floor. He had heard the low mur- 
mur with a broadening smile on his anxious face as he sat with 
both hands on his knees before the fire. Presently he heard her 
coming, and alone. 

“She would have nobody tell her old chum but herself,” the 
smile growing more wistful, the fingers moving softly on his knees 
as if keeping time to music. Such was the face he turned toward 
her when she opened the door. But he asked no questions. 

“ Come to the fire, Meg. Your hair is wet,” touching it gently 
as she half knelt on the rug beside him, holding her hands out to 
warm them, leaning one arm upon his knee. Caresses were rare 
between them; the slight action signified much, He stroked the 
heavy hair, weighing it in his horny hands. 

“Quite wet. What a mane you have, child!” 
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“ Like yours,” quickly. 

“Yes,” shaking back his Indian, black locks, “I used to say 
nature had run you through the same mould as me after the rough 
edges was worn off. We’re born comrades.” 

“We will always be so.” 

“ Well, well, perhaps! unless—I don’t expect always to hold the 
first place, Maggy.” 

She made no reply, only leaned a little heavier upon his knee. 

“ Where’s our friend ?” in a tone which he tried to make careless. 

“Gone,” in her usual, steady voice. 

His pale, high-featured face suddenly drew back, intent, watchful. 
“This was one of his holidays—” 

A smile, strangely pitiful, flickered over her mouth. 

“He is coming back again ?” 

“No.” With an effort as if it pained her, she rose from off his 
knee, speaking in a quick, even tone, “He will not come back. He 
said to tell you that you knew him to be your friend. No words 
of farewell would prove him more.” 

The preacher did not speak; he drew his breath hoarsely, as was 
his wont when deeply moved or enraged, his nostrils contracted, 
his eye narrowed and shone, his teeth showed under the thin upper 
lip. His face always had an odd resemblance to a watch dog’s: 
now it was that of a high-blooded hound’s, panting to spring upon 
its prey. He sat silent for some time, his head bent forward to the 
fire. But passing his hand over her head, and touching her fore- 
head, he started, the look in his face giving place to one of vague 
alarm. The flesh was icy cold;:so were her hands when he took 
them and kneaded them in his own. The girl had been hurt as 
never before; and with the quick instinct of real affection, he 
smothered his own feeling out of sight sooner than add a sting to 
hers. “She’d sooner die than show her own father her pain,” he 
thought. He continued to hold the strong, white hands in his until 
he thought he could “ act it out,” then he let them fall carelessly. 

“He was always.a cranky, whimsical fellow, that Broderip,” he 
said, cheerfully. “But he has been a warm, good friend to us.” 

“ Yes,” rising to her feet. “He is so still, Hugh.” 

“T’d be sorry to think I’d never see him again. We may chance 
to do it, Meg.” 

“There is a chance, he said. Yes,” 

“Eh?” sharply, then recollecting himself, he fell back into his 
careless tone. “What about the dog?” nodding to the tawny 
Russian hound that lay stretched upon the rug. “It’s a vallooable 
present. I don’t like to keep it. I reckon we could contrive to 
send it to him through the Ottley’s. Did he speak of the dog, 
Meg?” , 

“No.” She looked down at the brute’s large, melancholy eyes 
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that followed her’s, as if it kept jealous watch for its master. “ But 
we will not send the dog back, Hugh.” 

“No?” writhing, suddenly. “ Well, as you please. I am drowsy 
now, child; if you haveanything to do that calls you out, I’li go to 
sleep,” and drawing out his red bandanna handkerchief he spread it 
carefully over his face, stretching out his feet to the fire and folding 
his hands together. Miss Conrad, according to her habit, lowered 
the curtains and called the dog out of the room, softly closing the 
door after her. The old man, when it was shut, sat up and pulling 
the covering from his face bent it again over the fire. He had only 
meant to give her a reprieve alone. “It’s the first time, Meg, that 
we played a part,” he said. “ We was poor actors at it.” 

Meanwhile, the girl, with swift, noiseless steps, went to her own 
chamber, turning in the half open door to look down at the hound 
which had followed her, and whined to go in. She pushed him 
back softly, and then closing the door, the key clicked in the lock, 
and she was quite alone. : 

The slow, steady rain that followed the mist shut the little 
farm-house into drearier solitude. All afternoon the old man 
paced up and down the room in his perpetual darkness, with no 
sound but the patter of the rain upon the windows, and the crumb- 
ling ashes in the grate. Paced up and down till the afternoon 
was gone and night set in. It was late, and Meg, for the first time 
in her life, had forgotten him, he thought. But she came at last, 
and in’ a moment the curtains had shut out the dreary storm, 
and a fresh fire was leaping and kindling on the hearth, and a 
cozy little table was being made ready, by old Lotty, for supper. 
When he was seated at it, in the warmth and glow, with 
Margaret’s cheery tones ringing in his ear; he was glad to put 
the day that had gone before out of sight, as a wretched, exagger- 
ated dream. 

“Tl be glad to get my foot on our own sile agen,” he said heart- 
ily, as they were going to bed. “People is more in earnest for love 
or hate with us, than here, I think, Meg? They’re inside of life 
there, and they work away at it, and don’t stand off speculatin’ 
about it and themselves.” 

“J will be glad to go to work,” said Margaret. Her father had 
hold of her wrist as she guided him up the stairs. It gave him a 
triumphant satisfaction to think how strong the muscles were and 
full the pulse, and how clear and powerful the brain above it. 

“Will you now? That’s healthy and brave. You’ve got the 
strength and capacity of a dozen women, and there’s just that much 
more hearty work and pleasure waiting for you. There’s many 
doors in the world for you to open, besides—” he hesitated; “ that 
one that women set such store by.” 

He could not see that she did not answer his smile, “Yes, I 
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know, Hugh,” cheerfully, helping him off with his cravat. “Good- 
night. Ill have work enough for you to-morrow. You must help 
pack the books, and there’s class-meeting at night.” 

“That’s true, that’s true! Tl give Brother Berkett a parting 
blizzard on that idee of his, that’ll settle him, I reckon!” She left 
him now, knowing that his waking dreams would be sweetened by 
the flavor of this coming fight. Whether it ended in victory or 
defeat did not so much matter. It was the wrestle that he relished. 















CHAPTER XXIIL 


IN COUNCIL, 







Mr. Conrap found that he was welcomed in the bounds of his 
old circuit as if he had met a victory instead of defeat. Worldly 
success is but little successful with the warm-hearted, bigoted 
Methodists. The old preacher, blind and poor, belonged more to 
them than when he was the well-to-do owner of the Page proper- 
ties in Kentucky. Besides, exhorting and praying, he grappled 
with the devil as though he were a man more skilful but not quite as 
strong as himself; he brought the real Christ with a turmoil of 
shrieks and prayers, and cries of “glory!” into their very lecture- 
rooms and churches. He opened up hell alongside of their daily 
paths, and made its most secret horrors visible as the nearest oil- 
well. He could have spent a year going from house to house as 
welcome as the old prophet long ago, whose chamber was set apart 
for him. 

But after a few days of heavy turkey-dinners and heavier oyster- 
suppers, which he enjoyed to his heart’s core, the old man (secretly 
prompted by his daughter, they suspected,) began to rebel; sum- 
moned a caucus, as he called it, of the members of conference, to 
determine as to his future course. There were half a dozen of them 
gathered in the little country parlor. Miss Conrad sat sewing by 
the window, gravely listening to the usual talk, half anecdote and 
half harangue, which her father led with his back to the fire, his 
face full of zest, turning sagaciously from one speaker to the other. 
They had made a proposal to give him a station in the conference, 
and charge of a small church. 

“ But, brethren,” after a moment’s pause, “ Meg and I could not 
live on that salary. We should be in debt at the end of the year.’ 

“Tt can be done, surely, with economy,” said a brisk, pale young 
man, fumbling his white cravat. “And I need not say to one of 
the oldest workers in the Lord’s vineyard that we do not purpose 
to make worldly gain thereby.” 

“ Besides,” said an old, brawny-built brother, with a meaning 
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wink, “ your daughter is a likely, personable young girl. She'll not 
be a burden on you long; and in a short time, Brother Conrad, I 
hope to succeed in having you placed upon the superannuated 
list.” 

Margaret, who had heard the first part of the sentence unmoved, 
looked up hastily at this and half rose, going to her father. But 
it did not wound him. He lifted his square, sallow face, turning it 
thoughtfully on the speaker. “Old and disabled? I’m not that, 
Brother Fisher. If the Lord laid this on me,” touching his eyes, 
“he meant me not to skulk out of sight with it, but shoulder the 
cross and keep step. As for that offer of the charge, I hardly know 
what to say,” hesitating. “Ill leave it to Meg,” turning sharply 
to her. : 

Now, Miss Conrad was in bad repute in her father’s church-mem- 
bership. She sat unmoved as a stone during the fiercest exhorta- 
tions, looked at the spasmodic trances and raptures of the other 
females without even curiosity in her face; seldom joined in the 
hymns, “ Why should she? she was not in despair or rejoicing. 
Why should she sing a lie to God?” Her father hinted to them 
that God might some day manifest Himself to the girl in a way 
they knew not; her temperament was peculiar. But the brethren 
were obdurate. There was but one door, that of conversion; she 
could not climb in as a thief by some other way. Indeed, many 
believed that she was a female Pharoah, whose heart God had wil- 
fully hardened, and that her day of grace was past. It was with 
no good-will, therefore, they saw the offer they had made referred 
to her decision; and saw, too, how calmly she accepted the respon- 
sibility, quietly folding up her finished sewing before she spoke, 
slowly, and looking straight at the oldest brother. 

“I do not look at this matter as you do,” she said. “ Either my 
father should work gratuitously for God, with the right to earn his 
own living, or, if you undertake to give him that, you should give 
him enough to insure him from want. As for the superannuated 
list, you have no right to insult a man with charity whom you do 
not properly pay for work.” 

An ominous silence followed the words. She gave a quick glance 
to her father, and perceiving by the half smile and flush on his 
cheek that he did not mean to rebuke her, continued, as she rose 
from her chair. 

“TI have no right to interfere in Mr. Conrad’s relations with his 
conference. But my plan would be, for him, with my help, to begin 
farming or fruit-raising, and give what time he could to the good 
cause, receiving no pay for it, and coming under no.contract with any 
church.” She went out when she had done, without waiting for any 
answer ; a litttle relieved to hear old Brother Fisher’s joking voice 
and a good-humored laugh as she closed the door. 
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When her father came to her, soon afterward, he was rubbing 
his hands with glee. “Seems as if.you was prophetic in them 
words of yours, Meg. Here’s a letter which young Maynard had 
in his pocket, and which he said likely bore on that farm project, 
and was a good opening for us.” 

“You will adopt my plan then, sir?” eagerly. 

“Yes, I will. I’ve always been, in a certain sense, free-footed, 
and I'll do no less work on the Lord’s ground for knowing I’m to 
get no wages for it. Some of them underpaid brethren thought 
your idees had saving salt in them, I reckon, Meg,” with a chuckle. 
“ But let’s hear the letter.” 

“It is the Markle farm,” she said, glancing over it. 

“ A first-rate patch of ground, setting aside the woodland,” eagerly. 
“ Read it, read it.” 

When she had finished the letter, which was an offer to let the 

‘farm, as the writer was going to join his brother in the army, and 
wished to leave the property in safe hands, the old man looked puz- 
zled, “That’s onprecedented low rent, Meg. I don’t understand 
it. The Markle land ought to bring in double that. So Joe’s 
going into the army! They’re fine boys, them Markles! Stock 
and implements, eh? And the house furnished? Do you think we 
can kerry it, Meg?” 

“Yes, I do;” her eyes were fixed on the paper, the pallid cheeks 
strangely mellowing in tint as she looked. 

“That'll be a snug home, and work direct into our hands. But 
it’s an extr’odinary low lease! What’s that he says about ‘my 
agent?’ I suppose it’s some of the brethren hes mentioned to 
him we thought of locating hereabouts, eh?” 

“T do not think it was one of the brethren,” folding the letter 
slowly, while the furrow deepened in her forehead, and her mouth 
shut, thin and straight. ‘‘ Will you accept the offer, sir?” 

“Ondoubtedly! Why, don’t you see the advantage of it?” 

“ Yes, I see the advantage.” 

“What d’ye mean, Meg?” impatiently. “Did you read the 
whole of the letter to me?” 

“T read it all, father.” 

“What then? Have you any objections to my accepting the 
offer ?” 

She did not answer at once; stood, drawn to her full height, look- 
ing down at the paper which she had creased and folded in her 
hands with stern, absent eyes. Once or twice she moved irreso- 
lutely, as if she would have thrown it passionately from her; but 
she turned to him at last. 

“No, I do not object.” 

“Tt is a very friendly offer, I take it.” 

“Tt is friendly. I have no right to refuse.” 
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“Tam glad you are pleased, child. We'll soon have a roof over 
our heads, then, please God.” 

When he had bustled out to consult some of the brethren, she 
threw up the window to breathe the fresh air. There had been 
times in her life when so eager was she to be independent, to stand 
acquitted of every favor given her, that she had felt as if this very 
air, her life itself, was an unpaid debt which weighed her down. 
So far, she owed no man anything: but as for God, no tranced vis- 
ionary in her church felt His gifts countless as motes in the sun- 
shine, or His infinite tenderness press in and touch her with such 
keen reality, as blunt, unimaginative Margaret Conrad. The only 
sense of sin she had, perhaps, was, that she had made no return; 
was the consciousness of the great unmalleable power within 
her, unused and decaying. “If I could justify my right to live, 
if I had work to do—that is religion I could understand,” she had 
said once to her father. 

But it seemed to her to-day as if she were always forced to be 
passive: helpless now, while the man who would not ask from her 
even love guarded her. She read the letter again: turned it over, 
her face varying, as if its formal business words and blank sheet 
were imbued with a meaning that touched her as humor nor pathos 
had ever done before; finally, she laid it on tMe fire, accepting the 
obligation it had carried to her with the grim, thankless reticence 
of an Indian, 

“T have no right to refuse,” she muttered. “TI cannot ‘ hinder-him 
from being a man, and helping other men.’” 
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THE OPENING OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


F a patient crowd of ladies and gentlemen, half crushed, half 

suffocated, steaming for two hours, before the doors of the Royal 
Academy, denote interest and honor, then are the English interested 
in art, and then do they honor artists. A rush follows the opening 
of the doors; in a few moments the rooms become so thronged 
that, save to those who fought their way first, seeing is simply an 
effort of the imagination. 

There are five rooms devoted to paintings, one to architecture, 
one to engravings, and a sculpture gallery. Eight hundred and 
seventy-two paintings have been hung, and probably as many 
rejected. 

The most cursory glance renders apparent the superiority of the 
present exhibition over those of the last few years. The choice of 
subjects is more intelligent, the beauty and power of execution 
more striking. 

All the celebrities, Landseer, Millais, Maclise, Goodall, Creswick, 
Faed, Frith, Holman Hunt, Leighton, ete., are well represented, 
while the “rising men,” Yeames, Burgess, Nicol, Calderon, Armi- 
tage, Poynter, Princeps, ete., have strained every nerve to rival 
the older favorites, and in some instances have surpassed them. 

The pre-Raphaelites have not, upon this occasion, absolutely con- 
founded the realistic with the common-place, and do not so perti- 
naciously insist upon a photographic imitation of the unpoetic in 
nature as the highest aim of art. The Classicalists have ventured 
upon unusually ambitious subjects, for Englishmen, and, in laying 
aside their timidity, have begun to throw off their drapery. 

It seems almost incredible, but the face of one well-known model 
is repeated in picture after picture throughout the exhibition. In 
fact, the peculiar type of this girl’s features, through its frequent 
presentment by clever painters, appears to have become the English 
ideal of beauty; and even the artists to whom pretty Kate Rose 
has never sate, have thrown something of the character of her head 
upon their canvasses. “The trail of the serpent” (or the trace of 
Miss Rose) “is over them all.” This popular model is the fastidi- 
ous young lady whom I mentioned, in a former article in Tur 
GaLaxy, as having objected to the profession of an actress as too 
degrading for her, the professional model, to adopt. 

The canvas which seems to attract most attention, and which 
occupies the post of honor in the east room, is “ King Charles the 
Second’s Last Sunday,” by Frith. It is a work in the artist’s 
earlier style, a return to good solid painting, which, after such 
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flimsy handling as characterizes “The Derby Day,” and “ The Rail- 
way Station,” is a source of -congratulation. The King, clad in 
black, and seated upon a sofa, with Portsmouth and Cleveland on 
either side, and Mazarene behind him, has the weary, listless look 
of the habitual rowé. The women are handsome, but of a licentious 
type. The figure of Evelyn, in the left hand corner, has been 
much admired by English critics, who find an expression of great 
dignity and reproof in the face and attitude. 

Near by are two fine cattle pieces, by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
“Deer of Chillingham Park,” and “ Wild Cattle of Chillingham.” 
These pictures have all the beauty of form and depth of feeling 
which so eminently distinguish the works of Sir Edwin—whose 
animals seem to be endowed with souls as well as bodies, and to 
speak with the dramatic pathos of human beings. A fine engraving 
of one of Landseer’s pictures is often more gratifying, however, 
than the original painting, which is apt to be cold and flat, and to 
lack that breadth and power which Rosa Bonheur and Troyon have 
taught us to look for. 

On the opposite wall hangs a large canvas by F. Goodall, R. A, 
In one of his pictures of last year, as in two of this, we have his 
favorite effect repeated. An Eastern woman—her nut-brown skin 
relieved against the deep blue of an Eastern sky—an Eastern desert 
for a background, and sometimes a few other details of Eastern 
life. The face is of a rich Oriental type, but always the same. 
Last year it was a Hagar with the boy Ishmael, and the skeleton 
of a camel thrown in; this year it is, on one canvas, a Rachel with 
a water-pot on her shoulder, and on the other a Rebekah, upon 
whose wrist the servant of Abraham is clasping a bracelet. The 
figures are beautifully drawn—the faces full of meaning, the color 
rich, the handling very careful and solid, while the accessories are 
kept sufficiently down not to interfere with the central point of 
interest—the Rebekah, or Rachel, or Hagar—the Eastern woman 
with the nut-brown skin. 

A pretty American girl found another excellent quality in these 
paintings, viz.: the drapery. “There is plenty of it, and that ig 
such a comfort !”’ 

Oh, why did Heaven bestow such unneeded developments as 
bodies and limbs upon Father Adam and Mother Eve? We won- 
der that Professor de Bunsen, the great Biblical exhumer and 
expounder, who has told us who and what the Rechabites were, 
does not discover that it was only after the fall that man and wo- 
man became so perverted as to have definite shapes. “ Wrap thy- 
self in the decent vail that the Arts and Graces weave for thee, O 
human nature! It is only the statue of marble whose nakedness 
the eye can behold without shame or offence,” exclaims Bulwer 
Lytton. Had the noble author been an ancient Greek, instead of 
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a modern Englishman, he would have remembered that the Arts 
of Attica and the Graces of Parnassus did not affect superfluity of 
garment; and he might perhaps have formed some comprehension 
of that pure and perfect modesty which can look “ without shame 
or offence” upon the noblest work that ever issued from the hands 
of the Creator, amazing by its marvellous construction-——ravishing 
with its perfect symmetry—dazzling by its wealth of color, which 
not the pearl of the ocean nor the rose of the tropics can rival. 

At the entrance of the north room, the pretty American maiden 
started, and suddenly exclaiming, “Oh, my/” modestly hid her 
blushing face beneath the rim of her fascinating little hat. 

Immediately before us, pure and beautiful, chaste as Parian 
marble, stood Frederick Leighton’s “ Venus Disrobing for the 
Bath ;” the first life-sized female form that has ventured to display 
“the grand totality ” of its charms (to use the language of certain 
writers) upon the conservative walls of the Royal Academy. Venus 
disrobing is a poetical license; Venus disrobed would be more cor- 
rect, for one sandal is the only covering that she has not yet laid 
aside. 

“ Who is that great, white woman?” asked the American damsel, 
with a shudder. 

“Kate Rose, again,” answered her guide. The maiden gave an- 
other frightened glance at the picture, and murmured something 
which sounded like, “I should think she would have died!” After 
this there was an awkward pause. The guide, though an artist, 
perhaps did not like to quote Pauline Bonaparte’s answer about 
there being a fire in the room. 

The spell of silence was broken by the first glimpse of Sir Noel 
Paton’s exquisite work, “The Fairy Raid.” The effect of light 
and shade alone would constitute a poem. A procession of fairy 
knights and ladies winds through a moon-lighted wood, and round 
the base of a runic stone. The queen of the. fairies, in the midst, 
holds upon her lap a captured changeling. The amazed babe stares 
with round, blue, wondering eyes upon the elfish shapes that dance 
attendance upon the queen, and gives a most delicious touch of 
babydom in the forcing of its pudgy fist into its mouth. The min- 
iature forms of the knights and ladies are perfect in proportion, 
and charmingly graceful in action; the faces are marvellous!ly 
varied in expression, yet all replete with beauty. The pigmy horses 
are full of life and spirit. The costumes display an amazing fer- 
tility of picturesque and fanciful invention, and a deftness of exe- 
cution that almost defies criticism. In the right hand corner, a 
group of fays of another race, the genus Cupidon, the size of mortal 
children, round of limb and lovely of face, is dancing in the moon- 
light, and renders apparent, by comparison, the diminutivenress of 
Titania’s knightly train, and the even tinier shapes of the gnomes, 
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whose grotesque hideousness serves as a foil to the beauty of the 
fays and the loveliness of the children. The whole length and 
breadth of the canvas is enriched by touches of rare fancy and 
quaint humor. The fairy knight with lance in rest waging fierce 
war with the gnome of the glow-worm, while his steed starts back 
affrighted by the dlafard glare of the glow-worm’s lantern; the 
rather too suggestive caresses of some of the gay compagnie ; the 
decidedly provocative and alluring demeanor of mesdames, the 
maids of honor, some mounted upon pillions behind their cavaliers, 
some dancing upon the backs of their restive steeds, to the distrac- 
tion of certain gentlemen of the party, evidently not Benedicts; 
the haste and confusion of elfs and gnomes, tumbling over the roots 
of shrubs and stalks of violets and primroses—tangling themselves 
in the mosses, and rolling over each other, in their hurry to keep 
up with the cavaleade—these, and many more strokes of mirthful 
and delightful fancy, form a whole that at once bewilders and en- 
chants the spectator, by its rich profusion of delicate form, fasci- 
nating combination of color, and dainty variety of incident. 

“Do tell me,” asked the American maiden of her escort, “ what 
is the difference between the pre-Raphaelites and the others ?—you 
know what I mean, the others?” 

“The Eclectics ?” 

“Yes, the Eclectics; those are the others, are they not?” 

“Precisely the same difference which exists between the doctrine 
of State rights and that of the centralization of power.” 

“Very lucid,” replied the fair questioner, archly, “if I could only 
see through it.” 

“The Eclectic is willing to sacrifice, if need be, the parts, in or- 
der to enhance the effect of the whole: the pre-Raphaelite devotes 
as much attention to one portion of the canvas as to another, even 
when the artistic or dramatic effect of the whole suffers in conse- 
quence.” 

“ But I do not see why painting any one portion of the canvas 
as well as possible should weaken the effect of the picture. The 
contrary would seem the more natural result.” 

“ Look, then, for a moment, at these two charming bits of tex- 
ture, by Millais, the prince of pre-Raphaelites—‘Sleeping’ and 
‘Waking.’” 

“Oh! what a lovely white satin quilt! Why, it looks real!” 
exclaimed the young lady. 

The artist chuckled with internal satisfaction. “ And what strikes 
you in the other picture, ‘ Waking ?’” 

“Such a counterpane! It seems as though one could take hold 
of the fringe.” 

“Precisely! Photography, the stereoscope itself, could hardly 
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have done better. But the children are supposed to be the princi- 
pal objects of interest: what do you say to these?” 

“One baby looks as though somebody had sat upon her, and the 
other as if he had seen a ghost.” 

“Yet they are charmingly painted, besides being very beautiful 
children!” 

“T dare say; yet they are nothing like so real as the counterpane 
and the white satin quilt.” 

“You have urfconsciously detected the fundamental flaw in this 
system of painting. Stuffs, metals, and other artificial objects, may 
be so closely imitated as almost to deceive the eye; but the vary- 
iag color, the changing expression, the flitting play of light and 
shade upon the human form and countenance, one can no more paint 
than the sun in the heavens. True, an artist may, by sacrificing 
all minor objects, make his painted sun appear luminous, by con- 
trast. But, if he were to introduce the white satin quilt which you 
see before you into the same picture, his sun would appear no 
brighter than the reflected lights upon the satin, to obtain which 
Mr. Millais has employed the most luminous tones his palette 
affords. So with the wondrous texture of the human complexion: 
by skilfully managing his draperies, background and accessories, 
the artist may give an appearance of exceeding lustre and finish to 
his flesh surfaces; but if he expends all the resources of his art, as 
to precision of form, strength of light and shade, and brilliancy of 
color, in handling objects of secondary importance, his flesh must 
look flat and unfinished, and moreover fail to attract the degree of 
attention due to the superiority of the animate over the inanimate. 
Now turn to this canvas, ‘Cadiz in the Olden Time,’ by Frederick 
Leighton, foremost among the Eclectics. It is pregnant with all 
the dreamy beauty of early evening. The pale moonlight is faintly 
struggling with the warmer tints of departing day. Upon a ter- 
race are seated a youth and two maidens; a third stands near 
them, the light folds of her classic drapery revealing the virgin 
form. beneath, as she marks the measure of her song with her hands, 
Behind her stretches the distant sea, reflecting the moonlight upon 
its glassy surface. Her compagnons lean languidly against the ter- 
race wall, beating time to her song, and breathing in the fragrance 
of the magnolia blossoms that melt away into the deepening gloom. 
Cadiz floats, mirage-like, upon the distant marge, and a range of 
mountains, of amethyst hue, still lisgers tremblingly in sight. All 
these objects steal upon our senses unconsciously. We know that 
mountains, sea and sky are there, but it is upon the youth and 
maidens before us that the eye loves most to dwell. We listen 
with them to the cadence of the melody, we feel with them the 
charm of the music that dies away upon the perfume-laden air. 
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In those subtle harmonies of color and of form there is a symphony 
that thrills and enthralls! We dream with the poet, we see with 
the eye of the painter! The Eclectic endows his picture with a 
sentiment—the pre-Raphaelite paints-an object; though, strange to 
say, it is the latter, with his fanatical creed that the value of all 
objects, even the meanest, is positive and not relative, and his de- 
votion to the most realistic and prosaic materialism, who is forever 
prating of ‘ideas and sentiment;’ while the former, with his rev- 
erence for the great laws of relation, speaks lovingly of the charms 
of color and form!” 

“Surely. we are not to infer,” objected the lady, “that before the 
days of Raphael artists invariably eschewed sentiment ?” 

“By no means. But the early Florentine painters, Cimabue, 
Giotto, Ghirlandajo, Lippo Lippi, Benozzo Gozzoli, and others, men 
endowed with great intensity of feeling, were ignorant of the con- 
ventions and affectations which the school that succeeded Raphael 
carried to such extremes. The former painted with a simple, child- 
like naiveté the objects they saw about them; of plastic beauty 
they had no perception ; of harmony of color not the faintest idea ; 
of linear perspective they possessed only the most rudimentary 
knowledge; while of wxrial perspective they never even dreamed; 
their treatment of light and shade was most primitive, and of chiaro 
oscuro they were ignorant. Their works were, however, character- 
ized by a deep religious fervor and absolute good faith in transcrib- 
ing the object before their eyes to the canvas, at least so far as their 
knowledge permitted. When the artists of modern times became 
more or less tainted by the meretricious affectations and flippant 
spirit of later schools, when form and color became the end and 
not the means, it was to these earnest old Florentines that the reac- 
tionists turned, as to models of artistic excellence. But, alas! it 
was the devotional spirit of these men, and not their ignorance, 
that lent so great a charm. Their disregard of the laws of relation 
and harmony has been easy to imitate: cold, hard lines, lacking 
grace and beauty, but impressed with a marked individuality, do 
not present the difficulties to be encountered in interpreting nature 
with the magic splendor of a Titian or Giorgione. The earnest, yet 
child-like faith of the earlier painters has not come bavk to us, and 
without it we have but the body of what was sought, with all its 
human imperfections; the spirit has escaped our grasp. With a 
new era, a new faith, a new inspiration will come. The waters of 
life are troubled—empires are tottering—the regeneration of na- 
tions has commenced—a wakening light falls upon the face of the 
earth, the dawn, perchance, of a new day, when Art and Religion 
shall again be united.” 

Ion Perpicaris, 








THE FRUITS OF THE WAR. 


HE United States were for four years the arena of a conflict 
rarely paralleled in its magnitude, its earnestness and its cost. 
From first to last, more than three millions of men were directly en- 
gaged in its prosecution; the National armies had over one million 
on their muster-rolls at once, and very nearly that number when 
the contest terminated. The Confederacy probably mustered about 
one million bayonets in all; buat, as every man was conscripted to 
serve till the close of the war, the actual disparity of forces at any 
time till near the last was less than these aggregates would imply. 
The line of hostilities was at one time more than two thousand 
miles long ; the area traversed by the contending armies was equal 
in extent to that covered by Napoleon’s armies during his twenty 
years of almost constant warfare; the lives lost by reason of this 
war cannot have been fewer than one million; the property de- 
stroyed or wasted in its prosecution was worth at least five thon- 
sand millions of dollars. The considerable battles fought during its 
progress exceeded one hundred in number; the minor conflicts were 
several hundreds. The number of combatants in several of the 
great battles was nearly two hundred thousand; the sieges of 
Charleston, Vicksburg and Petersburg are among the most persist- 
ent, sanguinary and memorablé in modern history. The novel 
enginery of destruction or defence—iron-clads, rams, rifled guns, 
steel projectiles, torpedoes, etc.—employed in this struggle are un- 
precedented in number, ingenuity and efficiency ; in short, no single 
war was ever more deserving of careful study, or more remarkable 
in its incidents and characteristics, And, as the resolution and 
confidence of the belligerents throughout its progress were perfect, 
so was the collapse of the Rebellion wherewith it closed unqualified 
and complete. When the hour of doom had struck, the whole Con- 
federacy—government, armies and social organization—seemed to 
crumble into instant ruin. Never was struggle more determined, 

more vehement; never was triumph more absolute and complete. 
Yet there are those who murmur that nothing in dispute has been 
concluded, nothing tangible gained by the war—that, because the 
whole South has not been covered with gibbets and rendered 
hideous by dangling carcasses, the war has proved a failure. They 
yearn for human sacrifices beyond those which war itself exacted, 
and disdain a victory which is not ratified by the executioner. In 
opposition to these dissatisfied crozkers, who hunger and thirst after 
the gallows, and mourn that they are not filled, I present the 

following considerations : 

I. The Union has been preserved.—Its overthrow and dissolution 
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would have been a positive, practical injury to every section, every 
class, nearly every individual. Large as our public burdens tempo- 
rarily are, they would all have been swelled by disunion, Our 
armies must thenceforth have been permanently and vastly larger. 
Our public debts would have been heavier. Two long lines of 
fortresses and of custom-houses wouid have frowned upon each other 
along a zigzag line drawn through the heart of what was, and is, 
our country. A considerable army—nay, two considerable armies— 
of revenue officers Must thenceforth have guarded the rival inland 
frontiers. Quarrels over the return—or, rather, non-return—of 
fugitive slaves would have kept the Union and the Confederacy in 
constant hot water. War between them would have been always 
possible and often imminent. Foreign powers would have fre- 
quently amused themselves by bullying us and setting the two 
halves of our former country by the ears. In short, our general 
condition must thenceforth have been precarious, ominous, unhappy ; 
while, united, no one dreams of attacking us. 

II. We have abolished Slavery.—This achievement will grow in 
importance and beneficence the longer it is contemplated. Up to 
the outbreak of this war, slavery had possession of the larger and 
by far the more fertile, genial, inviting area of the States composing 
our Union. The fifteen Slave States had twelve millions of people 
to nineteen millions in the Free States. Of the twelve millions, 
nearly four millions were slaves—each of them liable to be scourged, 
pinioned, sold, at the will of a master. For these hapless four 
millions, life had no prospect, industry no reward, female virtue no 
legal protection. Even the sacred marriage bond might at any 
moment be shivered on the auctioneer’s block. For a slave to 
evince industrial capacity or general efficiency or trustworthiness, 
was to heighten the barrier which denied him the ownership of his, 
own brain and muscles. To be humble, dutiful, honest, diligent, 
pious, did not insure him against an application of the overseer’s 
ready and heavy whip. And, while the condition of the slaves 
was deplorable, that of the dominant race was, scarcely less so. 
The slaveholder’s children were not, and could not be, trained to 
habits of industry and usefulness, They had slaves to wait on and 
work for them, and could not degrade themselves to the level of 
their chattels by any form of manual toil. The poor whites even 
more vehemently protested against employments which reduced 
them to the level of “niggers.” Hence, the workers were com- 
paratively few and listless ; the idlers many and stubborn, through- 
out the vast region cursed by slavery. It would be moderate to 
estimate the increase by emancipation of the productive power of 
the South at one-fourth, and of the whole country at one-tenth, or 
two hundred millions per annum. This will not be fully realized 
at first, because of the anarchy, poverty, and uncertainty pervading 
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the South, with her myriads of cripples, widows, and orphans; but 
it will soon become more and more apparent that the slavery of a 
part was a blighting curse to all, and that every material as well as 
moral interest of the country, and all parts of it, have been signally 
promoted by emancipation. 

Il. We are shielded from all rational apprehension .of future 
civil strife—With the death of slavery perishes the one serious 
source of division and strife. Our former feuds were in no proper 
sense “sectional;” they grew out of and were impelled by slavery. 
“Mason and Dixon’s line” has no remaining importance nor sig- 
nificance; it has become as ideal as the equator or the ecliptic. 
There is no probability that any such vote as that by which Mis- 
souri was admitted, or that by which the Wilmot Proviso was 
passed, will ever again be taken in Congress. We shall have sharp 
contentions, earnest struggles; but seldom or never more on a 
division in Congress will the members from the South stand 
arrayed against those from the North. After the South shall have 
reorganized herself, under the provisions of the Military Recon- 
struction act, there will be no more probability of a desperate 
struggle between the North and the South than of one between 
the East and the West. 

IV. State Sovereignty, as a practical assumption, will trouble us 
no more.—The States have important functions; but defining the 
proper sphere or duties of the Federal Government is not among 
them. It is not a “reserved right” of any State to pronounce an 
act of Congress invalid, and thereupon treat it as a nullity. Our 
political system has weak points; but nothing so defiant of com- 
mon sense, so glaringly undemocratic, as a doctrine which would 
authorize one hundred thousand people to overrule and nullify the 
deliberate judgment of thirty millions. “The resolutions of ’98” 
are not an orthodox paraphrase of the essence of the Federal Con- 
stitution. They served as wadding to the cannon of Lee and John- 
ston, and have vanished in the smoke of Atlanta and Appomattox. 

What, then, dg we need of State trials to solve the problems 
which underlie our great civil war? The Confederacy was based 
on “State Sovereignty ” and the assumed right of a State to with- 
draw from the Union at pleasure; it made war to uphold that 
theory, and was thoroughly beaten—beaten out of existence. 
What question remains to be adjudicated? Shall we go to law to 
determine whether we were right or wrong in resisting disunion ? 
Does a good lawyer, having won his case, appeal it? Nay; let us 
rest content with the completeness of our triumph, and, proffering 
a warm hand to all who accept in good faith the results of our 
great struggle, let us unitedly labor to restore the era of good feel- 
ing while we rebuild the waste places of our common country. 

Horace GREELEY. 
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PxorocraPuHy has not only multiplied our means of obtaining like- 
resses of distinguished people; it tells us what was so hard to get at before— 
the truth about their faces. That it is incomplete in its record, and meagre 
in its revelations, cannot be denied. It cannot, or at least, even in the most 
skilful hands, it does not supply the place of portrait painting, which, 
nevertheless, it theatens to supplant by making the portrait painter’s art 
unprofitable. Color aside, no photograph does for the individuality of its 
subject that which is done by a first-rate painter. Titian’s portrait of Pope 
Julius, Raphael’s of Jean d’Arragon, Rubens’ of himself, and Vandyke’s of 
Charles the First, are grand and well-known examples of a power in the rep- 
resentation of something that is more than mere feature, and which is beyond 
the reach of the photographer, however sensitive his materials or quick his 
hand. Such heads as those of Stuart, Copley, and Elliot are hardly less re- 
moved from the cold rigidity of the photograph. Elliot’s portrait of Mr. 
Fletcher Harper is not only a noble work of art, the value of which is in its 
intrinsic merits, but it is such a representation of its subject as is attainable 
only through the medium of an apprehensive, imaginative mind working by 
a skilful hand. It is the highest part of portraiture that is lacking in the 
photograph. It fails to express the subtlest element of humanity; and this 
can only be conveyed through a human medium. It is thus in all art—in 
music notably. The violin seems the crudest of all instruments—four strings 
stretched over a board; that is all. A man must find the notes; he must 
feel his way to the stopping places upon the strings, even when he is playing 
a dozen notes in a second. But the accuracy of this instrument, in the hands 
of a good player, puts all mechanical accuracy to shame; a violin with fixed 
mechanical stops, keys, as they might be called, has been made; but the 
utmost nicety of adjustment leaves it a rude machine, a mere laughing-stock 
for musicians, lacking beside, that power of expression of human feeling 
which is the great distinguishing quality of the whole violin family, and 
which seems to depend absolutely upon communication with the human brain 
through the finger-touch. But while the photograph fails to attain to the 
highest and finest quality of portraiture, because although it tells the truth 
it does not tell the whole truth, it does nevertheless give with austere, and 
sometimes cruel, fidelity, the external facts of whatever visage is placed before 
it. And it is just these that it has been heretofore so hard to get at through 
the painters. Good-natured, easy-going, and somewhat crafty fellows, they 
have all, with the exception of Holbein and a few honest Flemings like him, 
so flattered, or, at least, humored their sitters, that there is no trusting them 
for the nose of a man, or, much less, a woman. What could they do? Like 
the clown in the play, they were poor fellows that would live; and where 
there was one sitter like Cromwell, who would be painted as he was, wart and 
all, there were a thousand like Queen Elizabeth, who, vain of her fair com- 
plexion, would be painted even without a shadow to dim its lustre. Even 
Dr. Johnson objected to Reynolds’ fine portrait of him, in which he is repre- 
sented reading and holding the book very closé to his face, as he always did 
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on account of the defect in his sight; and the reason of the learned Adonis’s 
complaint was that he did not wish to be known to posterity as Squinting 
Sam. All this nonsense the photograph has brushed away with a sunbeam. 
But think what a good negative of Squinting Sam would be worth! Its dis- 
covery (supposing that possible) would make a profound sensation throughout 
the world of letters and art; and one of Shakespeare would be a mine of 
wealth to its discoverer, beside being the cause of the formation of many 
Shakesperian committees, tlie writing of much Shakesperian poetry of the 
kind that Shakespeare did not write, and the eating of numberless Shakes- 
perian dinners the world over. And if those of Ninon d’ |’ Enclos, Diana of 
Poictiers, Mary Stuart, Cleopatra, Aspasia, and Phryne, could be brought to 
light, the anxiety of the fair sex to settle disinterested doubts as to how those 
embodiments of all its virtues really looked, and what they had on, would 
make the six plates a possession only less valuable than the veritable foun- 
tain of youth and beauty itself. Nothing less than a disposition to inquiry 
of this kind on the one hand, and a self-sacrificing willingness to gratify it on 
the other, could have supported the publication, year after year, of those col- 
lections of weak engravings of women, monstrous in big eyes and little 
mouths, bearing the names of the Honorable Mrs. This, and the Countess of 
That, and misnamed Books of Beauty. This delusion the photograph has 
also dispelled; and now all the world has found out that the women of aris- 
tocratic society hfive neither more nor less beauty than those of other con- 
ditions of life. On the marriage of the last marriageable daughter of Queen 
Victoria (for the good Queen works off her daughters with a promptness and 
an assiduity which would do credit to any managing mamma in her kingdom), 
there were published the portraits, from photographs, of her twelve brides- 
maids, no one of them below the rank of an earl’s daughter; and certainly 
it would be hard to find in any New York ball-room, a dozen young women 
inferior to those high-born, high-bred damsels in beauty of face or figure. 

But we have been turned somewhat away from our purpose. We were led 
to these reflections by the examination of a large collection of French photo- 
graphs, which includes many of the most notable people in Paris, in the 
course of which we were struck with the frequent incongruity between the 
characters of the subjects and their faces, although, in some instances, the 
keeping was no less remarkable. Here is a gross, slovenly man with a leer- 
ing eye and the mouth of a Silenus; a seeming haunter of pot-houses; bib- 
ulous and gormandizing; a Silenus in spectacles—who is this? We turn the 
card—Schubert ! the composer of the “ Serenade,” the most exquisite expres- 
sion of love, the tenderest outpouring of passion, except the garden duet in 
“ Faust,” that has had musical utterance in the last half century. If it were 
not true, it would seem impossible that those strains had birth in the brain 
of this coarse creature. Here is Eugene Sue. Can that corpulent, heavy- 
featured man be the author of “ The Mysteries of Paris?” Could that 
business-like person have written about the mysteries of anything, or 
have seen a mystery in anything? One might easily imagine him deal- 
ing in hogsheads of sugar, packing pork, or making a fortune not very 
honestly, as a commissary, but hardly dealing in anything so fanciful 
as stocks; and as to Fleur de Marie, he is the last man whom we would 
pick out as her creator. But the next two cards fully justify the names 
they bear. This forehead, broad, full and high; this serene and solemn 
visage, with eyes calm and sad, and mouth whose gravity is slightly tempered 
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with sweetness ; this simple costume and well-compacted frame, suits well the 
name and fame of Paul Delaroche. This man might easily have painted 
“Marie Antoinette going to Execution” and the “Hemicycle des Beaux 
Arts.” The other of the pair is his father-in-law, Horace Vernet. That 
high, close-shorn head, that aquiline nose, those penetrating eyes, that pointed 
beard, and the mustache sweeping down to the shoulder snugly cased in a 
jacket of military cut, might well have belonged to a great soldier. But the 
palette and the brushes tell us, even if we did not see the name, that this is 
the great painter of great soldiers. Who is this looking earnestly and fixedly 
at us through a pair of almost invisible spectacles, and resting his tlasped 
hands upon his cane with an air of assertion? He is a dainty man of deli- 
cata but healthy organization: his hair and beard are soft and fine, and his 
nerves plainly enough lay close to his supple skin, and act quickly at the bid- 
ding of his massive brain. That is Prudhon, the social philosopher, who 
dared to utter the perverted truth that property is theft. This square, mas- 
sive head, lightly covered wilh waving gray hair, this countenance in which 
sagacity and patience are combined, might well be those either of a statesman 
orascholar. They belong to one who is both—the historian and publicist, 
Thiers. Not less suited to the name it bears is-the next card, which shows 
us the famous tenor, Roger. It is a handsome face in spite of a somewhat 
turned-up nose, with a broad, fair forehead, from which the clustering curls 
are somewhat worn away by time, and bright, intelligent eyes, out of which 
looks that serene enjoyment of the beautiful, that great capacity of pleasure, 
which almost always accompanies a high development of the artistic nature. 
The beard, worn full, does not cover the lower part of the face, and grows 
daintily upon the lips and chin, as if it would not invade the mouth. There 
is an air of conscious power to impart pleasure about the whole face and figure. 
If you were to meet that man in society, you would expect him to sit down 
to the piano-forte and sing like an artist, even although he were not an artist 
by profession. This young, soldier-like man, dressed in black, and holding 
his stove-pipe hat in one hand, with the other lightly in his pocket, is the most 
talked-of artist of the day—the painter, Gustave Doré. The readers of THE 
Gataxy have seen one portrait of him, which was good; but this is better, 
because that was worked up into prettiness, and in the working lost some 
strength. This has more of the look of a real man about it. The forehead 
is square, and the straight hair is thrown straight back from it on all sides, 
and falls in a heavy mass behind the ears. The slight mustache hardly 
shades the firm-set lips, and the imperial does not conceal the square, decided 
chin. The face is that of a man of mark and character, but not the one in 
which we should look for traces of the weird, grotesque spirit which has 
found its best expression in the illustrations to “The Wandering Jew” and 
the “ Contes Drolatiques.” Here is another painter no less eminent, though 
less widely known—Meissonnier—without rival as a colorist and a painter of 
genre pictures, which he elaborates so minutely that his work has been caric- 
atured as only visible with the microscope. No one would take him for a 
Frenchman or a painter. He looks, in his photograph, at least, like a culti- 
vated English or New England gentleman of no particular calling. This nat- 
ural expression is aided by side whiskers and hair worn somewhat longer than 
is usual in France, and brashed, or rather turned away carelessly from his 
forehead. Few are able to possess themselves of this man’s paintings, which 
are worth their surface covered with double-eagles three deep; and as all of 
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his admirers may not know that he, as well as Doré, has been a book illus- 
trator, we will tell them that a little volume of poems, “ Les Contes Remois,” 
is filled with the most exquisite illustrations from Meissonnier’s pencil—illus- 
trations which, for variety and character, surpass those of any volume known 
to us, and which, for fine drawing and minute delicacy, are, to say the least, 
not surpassed by any of his many paintings that we have seen. They show 
him to be as great a master of landscape as he is of the figure, of color, and 
of interiors. Copigs of this book are of the extremest rarity in this country, 
and even in France are not common. Who is this with unmitigated Celtic 
features of the lowest class; whose long, upper lip, heavy mouth, potato 
nose, and low forehead, which even baldness cannot elevate, are unrelieved 
by any expression of intelligence, of dignity, or of refinement, and who lgoks 
like a surly, low-class Irish laborer? But see the order in his button-hole, 
the star upon his breast, the broad ribbon which peeps out from between the 
lapels of his dress-coat—that is the Baron Dupin ainé, one of the leading 
statesmen of France. Gounod follows, the great musical composer of the 
day, the man who has done what Wagner announced that he would do—writ- 
ten the music of the future, which is ever also the music of the present. It 
is a face of genius, the face of a man of high culture, of fixed purpose, and 
of strong passions, but not the face that one would select as his who wrote 
the love-music irf “ Faust,” in which tenderness and passion find a supreme, 
sustained expression which they have received from no other composer. The 
man with his high, bald forehead, deep-set, penetrating eyes, strong jaw, and 
firm-set mouth, shaded, almost shrouded, with a heavy beard, looks more 
like the founder of a new religion or a new empire, or of both, than a musi- 
cian. His very pose, with one hand resting on a chair and the other care- 
lessly on his hip, is full of a warranted self-confidence. After him comes 
Couture. The painter of “ Le Decadence des Romaines” looks as if he him- 
self had declined and fallen off the Roman empire, or some place not 
less elevated. His long, straight hair is tumbled, and falls over a nar- 
row forehead, his eyes are small and without expression, his nose is heavy, 
his chin double and retreating. He thrusts one hand deep into his 
pocket, and with the other leans heavily-on a cane. He, like Gounod and 
Meissonnier, is decorated; for in France art wins honor. Who is this with 
clean-cut features and forehead deep from brow to ear, clean-shaved, and with 
an air of almost boyish carelessness? His right hand is thrust into his left 
breast, his shoulders are thrown back, and his irreverent head is tossed high in 
air as if he defied the world. That is Emile de Girardin, the prince of French 
journalists who dares do anything that may, and that may not, become a man, 
and who looks all his daring. The last card comes to us back upward, and 
we see the name. It is Mademoiselle Theresa, the singer who has turned the 
heads of half Paris with her voluptuous songs. Voice she has none, and her 
charm is in herself and in her manner. And now we shall see one of those 
lovely, wicked, but alluring Parisian grisettes, lorettes, what you will, whose 
exquisite figures are the theme of most Frenchmen and of all good Americans 
who go to Paris without dying, and whose coquetry and grace lend a charm 
even to features not strictly beautiful, but always piquant. But to these, of 
course, Theresa, who has won her way even before the Emperor, adds an in- 
telligence of higher order than that of her less successful sisters. We turn 
the card. That, Theresa! A woman almost pitiably ugly—a triangular face, 
a huge mouth whose heavy lips have no expression, not even a bad one; a 
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bory, flat-chested woman, without one womanly charm of person, and as 
devoid of all allurement as if she were, face and figure, made of sole-leather. 
And that is Theresa! To men her photography gives not the slightest hint 
of the secret of her power; but we heard a woman of rare intelligence, who 
rarely makes mistakes about such matters, say that she had found it without 
much searching. She would not say what it was; and our man’s perception 
is yet at a loss, unless a look of mingled daring and abandonment in the eye 
reveals it. And here we must stop our photographic studies, 





PoLiTIcAL reconstruction is not to stop with the remodelling of the 
late revolted States. Its plain that the next ten or fifteen years will see 
great organic political changes in all the old commonwealths which form the 
Republic. It is a general looking-forward to such changes that concentrates 
upon the Constitutional Convention of New York so general and so great a 
public interest. The lead of that convention will be followed; and it is 
therefore a matter for congratulation that although some men, whose presence 
in this important assembly might have been reasonably looked for, almost as 
a matter of course—such men, for instance, as David Dudley Field, the value 
of whose labors in the codification of the laws of the State is too well known 
to need comment, and Dr. Francis Lieber, a publicist of world-wide reputa- 
tion—are conspicuously absent, the Convention yet includes such a large pro- 
portion of men of real ability and high character. Certain important changes 
are quite sure to be made ere long throughout the country. Among these 
are the abolition of an elected judiciary and a return to the appointment of 
judges, during good behavior, for life; the settlement of the question of 
allegiance; some modification of the elective franchise; a great diminution 
of the executive officers now elected, and consequently the simplification of 
elections, a reduction of their number, and a change in the manner of nomina- 
tions; and such a provision against bribery of legislators, including that worst 
form of bribery, “ swapping votes,” as shall put an end to the monstrous cor- 
ruption from which the country now suffers. If these changes are not made, 
the experience of the last twenty years goes for nothing, and the State Con- 
stitutions had better be left in their present condition. But, among the most 
important subjects which should be brought before the present and the coming 
Constitutional Conventions, there is one, not less important than any other, 
upon which there is reason for fearing there will be no action. This is, the 
representation of minorities. People like a formula of words which has the 
smack of axiomatic wisdom, and which seems to embody a final and funda- 
mental principle, and which therefore saves them from the trouble of thinking. 
Hence it is that “government by the will of the majority” has come to be 
regarded by the mass of our people as the foundation of democratic republi- 
can government. But in truth it is no such thing. It is a.mere expedient, 
and a rude one, adopted for lack of time and-skill to work out something 
better. It is the mere felled tree which has enabled the pioneers of repre- 
sentative government to cross a stream over which their followers must build 
broad, firm, enduring bridges. In fact, government by will of the majority 
has in it an element most undemocratic ; for it subjects four men to the will 
of five; and although this is preferable to monarchy, which, in theory, sub- 
jects nine men to the will of one, and it has therefore been thus far cheerfully 
submitted to for lack of some better expedient, it is still tyranfious—for what 
real difference is there to the four men whether they are obliged to submit to 
five or to one ?—and it also fails to secure the best possible legislation—for who 
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that was ever in the minority, does not know that minorities are ofien wiser 
than majorities? How injuriously and absurdly our present system of rep- 
resentation works is apparent from the fact that it has proved possible for a 
party having only a majority of one hundred and twenty-eight in a whole 
State, to elect every member of the lower and most numerous branch of the 
Legislature in that State. Indeed, this condition of things might happen in 
any commonwealth in the Republic, and might continue for a long time. It 
is not probable that this would happen, but it is quite possible; and that 
such subjection of one half (to all intents and purposes) of a political com- 
munity, organized upon democratic principles, to the other half should be 
possible, proves the existence therein of the crudest possible system of rep- 
resentation. It is plain that under these circumstances, or any like them, 
the legislative body in question would be in no proper sense representative, 
It would not represent the people, that is, the political people, whoever they 
might be, but a mere party; and the other party, although really includ- 
ing half the people, would be practically as unrepresented as our fathers 
were in Parliament when they revolted for that against Great Britain. 
The object in a representative democratic government is, as all men 
who think upon the subject must see, that the legislative body, which 
is ultimately the Government, shall, as nearly as possible, represent the 
whole people—that is, not the population, but the political people—all 
those who have a voice in the Government. To do this, our present system 
of election and representation fails almost ludicrously. Several plans have 
been recently brought forward in Great Britain to correct this evil; but nearly 
all of them have been intricate, fanciful and impracticable. The best and 
simplest is the one brought forward by Mr. Field in his “Suggestions Respect- 
ing the Revision of the Constitution of the State of New York,” which is, 
that every elector shall be allowed to vote for one member of the lower 
House; and that any citizen who receives twenty-five hundred votes, or more, 
shall be a member of the House. The advantages of this simple plan are 
manifest. It would give all opinions and interests of any moment a voice in 
the legislative body, and give to minorities representation proportioned to 
their numbers; it would break up political caucusing and nomination by pri- 
mary meeting, those fruitful sources of corruption and legislative degradation ; 
it would also do away with the localization of candidates, and enable men to 
choose their representatives from their fellow-citizens in any part of the 
State ; and, as a consequence of all this, there would be an infusion of greater 
ability and higher moral tone into politics, while at the same time there 
would be no restriction of the franchise. The result would be a really 
representative legislative body, which, in New York, with its 750,000 voters, 
would give a house of about three hundred, which number experience has 
shown to be the safest and most manageable. The first step toward a real 
radical reform in our politics is the representation of minorities, who are pro- 
tected only in regard to a few rights by constitutions. All other points, even 
those above mentioned, will then be won. The subject is one upon which 
Tue Gaaxy steps at once to the front, and which a contributor discusses 
fully and practically upon his own responsibility in the present number. 
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